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Harrier Pack: 
The Vale of Lune 


RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


T is always a delight to a hunting man who is genuinely fond 

of hounds and hound work to pay a visit to the kennels in the 
off season, and have a long chat with the huntsman. Whilst the 
most desirable quality in any pack is of course working ability, 
it makes one’s visit all the more interesting if the hounds have 
won a name for themselves at Peterborough. 

Such a pack is the Vale of Lune Harriers, kennelled on the 
top of a hill just outside the pretty village of Hornby, in Lanca- 
shire. I had not set eyes on these hounds since the war, and it 
was a great pleasure to me to be able to visit them twice recently, 
and take a few photographs in and about the kennels. 
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The Vale of Lune is a pack consisting of 163 couples of 19 in. 
to 2lin. Stud Book Harriers, seven couples of bitches, and 93 
counles of dog hounds. They are a very level, sorty lot, and have 
won their share of honours in the show ring. The Harriers were 
established in 1866. Mr. T. G. Edmondson was the first Master, 
after whom came Col. W. H. Foster, of Hornby Castie, from 1890 
(December)—1908. In the following year Miss Foster, of Hornby 
Castle, took over the Masiership. The present Master (three 
seasons), Mr. J. R. Heaton, of Melling Hall, Melling, near Carn- 
forth, is his own huntsman. Previous to taking over the Vale of 
Lune, Mr. Heaton was Secretary of the Aspull and Pendle Forest 
Harriers. He is lucky in having for kennel huntsman and first 
whipper-in Charles Turner, huntsman for nearly 20 seasons to the 
Enfield Chase Staghounds. 

Recently the Vale of Lune Hunt was amalgamated with the 
Oxenholme Hunt (staghounds). The Stud Book Harriers will 
continue to hunt hare in the Vale of Lune country, whiist a new 
pack of half Old Southern and black and tan hounds is being got 
together to hunt deer in the Oxenholme country. One day per 
week is to be devoted to hare, and one to deer. 

Turning to the photographs of individual hounds, a few notes 
concerning them may interest hunting readers. When Mr. 
Heaton, the present Master, first took over these Harriers, he 
found them somewhat deficient in nose and tongue. Hounds of 
the Peterborough type, fit to win amongst the best of company 
in the show ring, often suffer from these defects. At the present 
day there is a large infusion of foxhound blood in the majority 
of Stud Book Harriers, and the fashionable foxhound of to-day 
is not given to throwing his tongue or persevering with a cold line. 
You cannot blame the hound for this, but you must blame his 
breeders, and the manner in which he and his kind are hunted 
under modern conditions. 

In the Shires, as well as in certain provincial countries, the 
general idea of the field is to ‘‘ hunt to ride,’’ not “‘ ride to hunt,”’ 
and sport for the most part consists of a series of quick darts, with 
here and there a longer run sandwiched in between at intervals 
during the course of a season. This is, of course, very nice in the 
countries mentioned, and for those who hunt in them, but there 
are very many districts where huge fields, quick darts, and a 
plenitude of easily found foxes are not forthcoming. The same 
may be said of harriers. 

Where hares are plentiful a pack of dwarf foxhounds keep 
the field galloping and jumping, but in certain moorland districts, 
where hares are often few and far between, vou must have hounds 
that can and will use their noses, and are able to hunt a stale line. 
Hounds which are being continually lifted soon begin to depend 
on such assistance, and pass more of their time with their heads 
in the air than on the ground, where they should be. Hounds 
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also gradually give less and less tongue when bred and hunted 
on “fashionable”? lines. A pack of hounds is established with 
the object of hunting and killing their quarry, be that quarry fox, 
deer, hare, or otter. If the hounds have pace, nose, drive, and 
tongue, not only will they hunt and push on, but they will let 
you know that they are doing so, even if for the moment you can’t 
see them. 

I do not mean to infer from the above that there are no excep- 
tions amongst hounds which have won or are fit to win at Peter- 
borough, though I hold the opinion that constant breeding with 
an eye to such shows tends gradually to weaken the working 
powers of hounds. The same thing has happened with several 
breeds of gun dogs and terriers. The shows have ruined them. 
I am as fond of a “‘ nice-looking ’’ hound as anybody, but if that 
hound is not a really useful member of the pack, he or she makes 
no more appeal to me. 

To return to our photographs, however. In that showing 
Ranger, we have a picture of a beautiful stamp of hound, with 
wonderful bone, and perfect in every way from a fashionable point 
of view. He is also goodin his work, and unwearied in pursuing. 
This hound is five years old. 

Ranger won the Champion Cup at Peterborough in 1914 for 
single Dog Hound, from 19 in. to 21 inches. 

Raglan, brother to Ranger, while not such a showy hound, 
is the possessor of a wonderful nose, and a lovely voice with a very 
deep note. He is often responsible for putting the pack right 
on a cold line. Rascal (five years old), a very smart hound, won 
Cup, three couples, Dog Hounds, 19 in. to 21 in., Peterborough, 
1914. This hound is very efficient, and no day is too long 
for him. (Sire, Racer; dam, Gadfly). It is practically from 
Racer and Gadfly that the present pack of V.L.H. Stud Book 
Harriers have been built up. Racer was by Col. Aikman’s 
Rascal, out of the Vale of Lune Resolute. Gadfly was by the 
Craven Gaffer out of the Vale of Lune Lapwing. Racer was a 
good hound in his work, and possessed an excellent voice, the 
latter quality not being always usual in a Peterborough winner. 

In Truant we see a nice stamp of hound, a real clinker in his 
work, with a lovely voice which he is not afraid to use. (Four 
years old). 

Garnish (six years) is a fine stamp of a bitch. She is good 
in her work. This bitch won at Peterborough : 

Cup, 3 couples, Bitches, 19 in. to 2lin., 1913. 
lst, couple, unentered bitches, 19in. to 21 in., 1913. 
Cup, 3 couples, Bitches, 19 in. to 21 in., 1914. 

In Garland (6 years) we see a very smart bitch. She is good 

in her work. This bitch won at Peterborough : 

Cup, 3 couples, Bitches, 19in. to 21 in., #913. 

lst, couple, unentered Bitches, 19 in. to 21 in., 1913. 
Cup, 3 couples, Bitches, 19 in. to 21in., 1914. 
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Warbler (5 years), sire, Mr. Lewes’ Fiddler; dam, Mr. Lewes’ 
Winifred. Mr. Heaton bought this hound from Mr. Lewes, who 
formerly hunted the Plasgeler Harriers. This is a particularly 
useful hound in his work. He is always in front going to the 
meet and coming home, and no day is too long for him. 

Whilst looking over the young entry, I was particularly struck 
by the dog hound Gallant. 
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Centre: J. R. Heaton, Esq., Master and Huntsman. Left: Charles Turner, Kennel 
Huntsman and 1st Whipper-In. Right: James Robinson, 2nd Whipper-In. 


Gallant (1 year) is a beautiful stamp of hound. He stands 
23 inches in height. Good feet, legs as straight as gun-barrels, 
and possesses fine bone. He has a beautiful neck and shoulders, 
and is deep through the heart. He looks like making a real 
clinker. This hound would make a very valuable addition to a 
foxhound pack. He is a holy terror to fight in kennels. 

Gallant won first prize for Dog Hounds at the V.L.H. Puppy 
Show. 

Gamestress (1 year), another of the young entry, is a very 
pleasing bitch. She would do with just a trifle more bone, but 
otherwise catches the eve well. She won Ist prize at the V.L.H. 
Puppy Show. 
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As previously mentioned, Mr. Heaton found certain of the 
Stud Book Harriers deficient in nose and tongue, and in order to 
remedy these very undesirable defects, he is introducing Southern 
Harrier blood. 


Lander (4 years) is a Southern Harrier from the Modbury. 
(Sire, Modbury Lavender; dam, Modbury Redwing). Lander is 
a hound which at once caught my eye, as being just the 
sort for fox catching in the fell country of Westmoreland. I have 
the kennel-huntsman’s word for it that Lander is the very best 
hound in the pack. He is wonderfully fast, has an excellent nose, 
and any amount of drive. No day is too long for him, and when 
they run, he is always out by himself in front of the lot of them. 
He draws a covert as well as any foxhound could. 


This hound is not the show type, but he is a typical worker. 
He has sufficient bone, sioping pasterns which minimise jar and 
concussion coming downhill over rough ground, and useful feet, 
not too round and cramped up as in the Peterborough stamp. He 
is a good colour to see at a distance, and he throws his tongue 
so that you know where he is and what he is doing, even if you 
can’t see him. Worth his weight in gold in a country like the 
Vale of Lune and the Oxenholme, where you can’t always ride 
right up to hounds. 


Latimer (4 years) is brother to Lander. He is a nice stamp 
of hound, and though he could do with another rib, he never tires, 
is extremely fast, and first-rate in his work. 


Druid (4 years) is another Modbury hound, brother to Lati- 
mer. He is a nice stamp of hound and very good indeed in his 
work. 

I have already stated that the Stud Book Harriers have prac- 
tically been bred from Racer and Gadfly. Racer won at Peter- 
borough : 

1st Stallion Hound under 22 in., 1912. 
2nd Stallion Hound under 22 in., 1911. 
Gadfly won at Peterborough : 

Champion Cup, Brood Bitch, 1914 

Cup, 3 couples, Bitches, 1914 

lst entered couples, Bitches, 1914 

2nd entered couples, Bitches, 1913. 

Cup, 3 couples, entered Bitches, 1913 

Champion Cup, Single Bitch, 1913 

2nd entered couples, Bitches, 1911 

All in 19 inch to 21 inch classes. 

With such material at hand, plus a judicious introduction of 
Southern Harrier blood, the Master will be able to build up a 
smart working pack, possessing nose, tongue, pace and drive, all 
of which are most necessary qualities in hounds which have to 
hunt the country now known as the “‘ Lunesdale and Oxenholme.”’ 
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In conclusion I should like to say a few words regarding 
Charles Turner, the Kennel Huntsman and first Whipper-in. 
Turner has been amongst horses and hounds all his life. His 
first start was when he was apprenticed to Matthew Dawson, by 
Lord Fitzhardinge, with whom he remained for six years. He 
rode Lord Falmouth’s ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune ”’ in all her work for 
the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, which she won. After 
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leaving Newmarket, Turner went for two seasons to the Forest 
of Dean Harriers, and then as second whipper-in to Lord Fitz- 
hardinge’s hounds at Berkeley, where his grandfather, Harry 
Ayres, was Huntsman for 47 years. 

Turner’s father was Huntsman to the Cotswold for many 
years. 

After leaving Lord Fitzhardinge’s, he went to the Hertford- 
shire as second whipper-in, and when Col. Somerset retired from 
the Mastership of the Hertfordshire, he started the Enfield Chase 
Staghounds, and Turner went with him as first whipper-in to 
Ted James. After two seasons he became Huntsman, and hunted 
the pack for nearly 20 years. 

Turner has played cricket for Gloucestershire, and always 
played in the Huntsmen v. Jockeys match till the latter was 
given up. 
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One of his sons, in the Royal Horse Guards, who has been 
out to the front four times, won the Championship of the Army 
** Sword v. Sword’’ at Olympia, and is entered for it again this 
year. The kennels at Hornby are in an ideal situation on a hill 
outside the village. They get plenty of sun, are sheltered from 
cold winds, and there is plenty of exercising ground on the grass. 
A good huntsman’s house stands a few yards away, and every- 
thing is most compact and handy. 
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Charles Turner, Kennel Huntsman and 1st Whipper-In. 
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Styles in Boxing 


The Superiority of the English over the American 
LIEUT. W. NORMAN CLARK. 


UCH has been said and written anent the relative merits 

of the English and American styles of boxing, and, because 
American boxers have frequently triumphed over well-known 
Britons, numerous articles decrying the English style and com- 
mending the American have appeared. But these articles have 
never perturbed the critics, who recognise them as the deductions 
of the professional journalist seeking a subject for an article, 
rather than the well-reasoned opinion of an old ring-sider. Of 
course, the chief point emphasised—that Englishmen have 
frequently gone down before Yankees—is perfectly true; but have 
these Englishmen been true exponents of the-English style, or 
have they boxed in unorthodox styles of their own? That is the 
all-important point. The general contention of the authorities 
who have witnessed these ‘‘ national disasters ”’ is that the defeat 
of our men has been due to their boxing, not in the English style, 
but in a style of their own, consisting of a hopeless mixture of 
the methods of both schools. 

Indeed, on taking the opinions of all the most experienced 
authorities, you will find that the majority have no doubt as to 
which is the superior style, and personally | would be willing to 
stake my last dollar that, strength, speed, and boxing’ instinct 
being equal, a real exponent of the true English style will in nine 
cases out of ten triumph over the boxer of the crouching, hook- 
ing and swinging methods of the American school. 

But perhaps we are getting along rather too fast. The non- 
boxing reader will be wondering: ‘‘ What are the English 
methods of boxing and how do they differ from the American ?”’ 
So before we proceed further, let us determine roughly what con- 
stitutes each. 

To take first the English style, this, briefly, consists of 
straight hitting from an upright position, as opposed to the 
crouching and the round-arm hitting of the American school. Of 
the English school it may be said that, with the exception of the 
upper-cut and hooks at close quarters, all the blows should be 
straight hits—straight from the shoulder—and that round-arm 
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blows—swings, long range hooks, or anything in the nature of 
long range semi-circular hits—are not permissible, except under 
rather rare conditions. Thus, the style, roughly, consists of rapid 
and powerful straight hitting with left and right for attack—and 
sometimes for defence (defensive hitting)—and headwork, foot- 
work, and guarding with both hands for defence. This category, 
in my humble opinion, embodies all that is essential to ideal 
boxing—nothing more, nothing less. 

Position, of course, as in cricket and other games, is of para- 
mount importance, and it is acknowledged by the majority of 
authorities that the position assumed by a perfect exponent of the 
English style is ideal in every respect. He has his hands and 
feet so placed as to be able to attack and defend, advance and 
retreat, with the utmost rapidity. There is no necessity to waste 
time attempting to describe this position, as a glance at the illus- 
tration of Jim Driscoll will impress the reader more than any 
amount of reading. 

The backbone of the English style is the left hand—the 
straight left hand—and although this in itself is not everything, 
it is the beginning of everything; all the other blows are sub- 
ordinate to it, and in some cases dependent on it. 

These are the English methods—methods thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the typical Englishman—plain and effective (some- 
times !). 

On the other hand, the American style of boxing is a distinct 
contrast. In place of the upright attitude and the straight punch, 
we have the crouch and round-arm hitting, nearly all the blows 
in reaiity being hooks or swings, or something appertaining 
thereto. Again, there is little clean guarding or parrying with 
the arms, as in the English school; in fact, generally, the defen- 
sive side is composed more or less of footwork and covering up. 

If the reader will take a glance at Jim Jeffries, it will be 
readily seen that the main feature about the style is the burying 
of the chin behind the raised left shoulder, and the crouching of 
the body to protect and place out of range the solar plexus. 
Obviously, it is a style better suited for the strong natural fighter 
than the scientific boxer, and, in support of this, it should be 
mentioned that most Americans employ rushing, forcing tactics, 
their object being to get to close quarters, where they can bring 
to bear their strength and semi-circular blows, which cannot be 
landed with accuracy at long range. 

Thus, in short, the style may be defined as consisting of 
hooking and swinging, with more than usual aggression (but not 
speed, mark you) for attack, and footwork and covering up for 
defence. 

Having ascertained the main difference between the two 
styles, let us consider the real question—the relative merits of both. 

Well, say what you will, it must be admitted that theoretically 
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the merits appear to be all in favour of the old style; for, when 
the question is figured out, the straight hitter (provided he is 
possessed of equal strength, speed and boxing instinct) can foil 
the exponent-of the hooking and swinging methods in almost any 
move he may attempt. 

The main reason for this is surely not far to seek. It is 
simply this: that the fundamental principles of the American 
school are such that at various times—effective though the crouch 
may be—openings cannot avoid presenting themselves, and in the 
matter of hitting, time is lost. The principal fault naturally lies 
in the fact that the average blow is of a semi-circular nature, and 
consequently takes longer in getting to its mark than does the 
straight hit, which, travelling only half the distance, reaches its 
target in half the time. This is surely a very simple truism, and 
one which applies in practice just as much as in theory. Indeed, 
nothing is more fascinating to the boxing expert than to see a 
pure English style boxer practically demonstrate it during a hard 
fight. 

A splendid example of the superiority of the English style 
was furnished at the N.S.C., when that great exponent of the 
English style, Jim Driscoll, opposed the young Frenchman, Jean 
Poesy, a lad whose style was quite American. Poesy started 
hooks and swings galore, but, before they had half reached their 
destination, Driscoll’s straight left shot out into his face, and back 
went Poesy’s head, leaving his semi-circular effort completely 
nullified in power, if not absolutely defeated. One need not 
explain the why and wherefore of this; everybody knows well that 
(outside the question of natural speed) there are two reasons why 
Driscoll got home first,—first, because the semi-circular blows of 
.Poesy, as stated, took longer over their journey than did Driscoll’s 
straight left (which, even whilst Jim stood in his ordinary defen- 
sive attitude would only have about 20 inches to travel before 
reaching his opponent’s face), and, secondly, because Poesy, in 
drawing his arm outwards and backwards (as a man cannot help 
doing before starting a swing), instantly ‘‘ telegraphed ’’ his 
intention. Thus, argue as you will, you must always admit that 
round-arm blows always cast their shadows before them. In the 
case of the right hook or swing this is particularly so. Indeed, 
the identical point is touched on in the earliest prize-ring books. 
In ‘‘ Fistiana’’ we read: ‘‘ There is one point of which you 
should be observant, and that is, that if you find your adversary 
a round-arm hitter with his right hand you should not attempt 
to stop him with your left. Such men are sure to draw their arms 
back when about to make their favourite blow; this is sufficient 
notification to you, and be prepared to counter it with a smack 
on the muzzle with your left as straight and as swift as an arrow. 
The consequence will be obvious, for not only does your blow 
reach him first, but it does so with double effect, from the impetus 
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of his approach being added to the force of your hit—and thus you 
weaken, if not altogether defeat, his intention.”’ 

An excellent piece of advice, old though it be! But these are 
by no means all the evils attending ‘hooking and swinging. 
What about the broken thumbs and knuckles and all the rest of it 
we get from round-arm blows constantly not landing accurately 
and squarely ? Scarcely a fight takes place nowadays without one 
of the men complaining that ‘‘ he would have won, but his right 
hand went in such and such a round, and after that was practically 
useless,’’ etc., etc. 

And then the bandages worn by the vard! Were these ever 
heard of in the prize-ring days? I fancy not. 

For other reasons straight hitting is distinctly superior to 
round-arm in many ways. For one thing, to shoot out a straight 
blow is nothing like so great an exertion as to swing one; and, 
never forget, in a long contest, or for that matter in any contest, 
economy of energy is of paramount importance. Again, in box- 
ing, as in cricket and other games, the all-important consideration 
is not so much force of hitting as accuracy of hitting. A compara- 
tively light blow on the ‘‘ point ”’ or the solar plexus will obviously 
be much more effective than a stunning wallop which only finds 
the side of the head or some other harm-proof spot; and undoubt- 
edly the straight hitter is able to command a much greater degree 
of accuracy than the boxer who swings and hooks, particularly 
when countering. For the straight hit is obviously bound to meet 
its mark sooner or later, even if badly timed, whereas a swing or a 
hook—which comes across and does not travel towards an oppo- 
nent—if not timed to perfection, is doomed to certain failure (an 
exact parallel is that of the batsman playing with a ‘“ crooked 
bat ’’ and hitting across the ball). This being so, it stands ta 
sense that much of the defensive hitting and ‘‘ milling on the 
retreat ’’—the perfect and, in fact, the only safe tactics to defeat 
the strong hurricane fighter—is more or less impossible for the 
American stylist to employ. 

By this time you will no doubt feel we are safely home and 
have beaten the round-arm hitter all hands up. But let us not be 
in too great a hurry; we have got our opponent groggy and may 
as well score a few more points before we finally send him ‘‘ down. 
and out.” 

The first jar we will send home will surely hurt him, since it 
upsets his much-boasted theory of superiority at close quarters. 
You know well what I am going to say, simply this: when the 
straight hitter and the round-arm hitter get to in-fighting, the 
former will always find himself with the inside position, and, when 
there, he is not only safe (being perfectly placed for the ‘ in- 
touch *’ system of guarding), but can in-fight and score on the 
break-away with comparative impunity. Figure it out, and you 
will see at once that this must be the case. Picture the English- 
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style boxer sparring around in proper position, his left glove 
towards his man’s face, and his right (ready for the “straight 
guard ’’) extending towards his left, so that, if the two were 
stretched out far enough, they would meet and form the apex of a 
triangle, as it were. Suddenly the round-arm hitter comes in with 
the left or the right, or both. Now, if his opponent chooses either 
to parry or avoid by coming forward, he must perforce get the 
inside position, and when once he has got that—well, God help 
the other man, if he is an in-fighter. Even if he is not strong at 
close quarters, or has no desire to do much in-fighting, his position 
is still one of security and safety—as Driscoll often showed us 
against Poesy. There is no necessity to enlarge upon the import- 
ance of this great advantage; every boxer knows well that the 
inside position is practically the beginning and end of all in- 
-fighting—nothing less. 

The next and final rap we will deal out is very closely allied 
to the last, and, if anything, still truer in practice. It is nothing 
else than that the round-arm hitter is at bottom 'the cause of most 
of the incessant clinching we get nowadays. Watch two ex- 
ponents of the respective styles of boxing and you will see that at 
least eighty or ninety per cent. of the clinches are caused by the 
American—who, on account of missing a hook or swing, and on 
account, too, of his crouching position, is. frequently forced to 
catch hold of his man in order to save himself from falling forward 
on his hands and knees. Look carefully through a cinema film 
of some fight between opponents of the rival schools, and you will 
see this for yourself as plainly as can be; also the terrible up-cut 
the American falls on to! 

Apart from the round-arm hitting, the weakness of the 
American style is not so serious, and can be described in a few 
words. 

It is simply that the crouching position makes a man cramped 
and awkward, and prevents him from having that freedom and 
ease of movement of head, hands, feet and body essential to ideal 
boxing—and no ease means no speed, don’t forget. 

By this time I expect the reader is thoroughly convinced that 
1 am a bigoted theoriser, who through admiration of the style of 
his fellow countrymen has allowed all judgment and ballast to be 
washed away by the flooding tide of prejudice and partiality. Not 
a bit of it; 1 am only too willing to admit that the American style 
bas some advantages—of a kind; but these, to my mind, are not 
anything like sufficient to outweigh its faults. The main feature 
which commends the style, and which no doubt accounts for its 
popularity, is thai it enables a man to have his most vital parts— 
the jaw and the solar plexus—always more or less protected. No 
matter how dazzled and mesmerised he may become by his oppo- 
nent’s brilliant feinting or fast work with both hands, provided 
he maintains his proper fighting attitude, and avoids undue 
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aggression, he at any rate can usually manage to preserve himself 
from utter disaster; and this being so, the style is naturally 
extremely popular with third-rate boxers. There are boxers, 
after all, who earn their living by constantly opposing men alto- 
gether out of their class, and ‘‘ pugs ”’ of this type naturally find 
the American style best suited to their purposes; for, whilst 
employing the covering methods, they can often stall off defeat 
for a very considerable time ; in fact, provided they don’t do much 
leading off, but simply wait until they get to close quarters before 
doing any active work, it is exceedingly difficult for their oppo- 
nents to land any really damaging blows on them. 

It is also contended by many authorities that the American 
style is well suited for the short stocky fighter, who, relying 
almost entirely on his strength, has little pretensions to science. 
Such a man as this, they explain, would be obviously more or less 
useless in the ‘‘open’’ English style, but whilst adopting 
American methods, by means of which, despite his lack of science, 
he can protect himself until he gets to close quarters, he is likely 
to prove a more dangerous customer. 

Another point to be put forward in favour of the American 
style is that from its crouching position it is very easy almost 
instantaneously to ‘‘ cover-up.’? Supposing, for instance, a man 
should find matters altogether too hot for him, or perchance catch 
a nasty clip on the jaw, by merely altering slightly the position 
of the arms, he can so cover the face and body as to be well pro- 
tected, and thus give himself time to recuperate. 

These points show that the advantages—if they are advan- 
tages—of the American style are all defensive. And yet, as we 
have seen, the style, far from being a good style for defensive 
purposes, is one that leaves a boxer very open at times. In 
truth, its defence is only sound so long as the boxer does nothing. 
Directly he gets to work, he is left wide open. What can we say 
of a style the best features of which are only in reality weaknesses ? 
What must its worst features be? 

The only other question remaining is the advisability of 
mixing the two styles and combining certain features of both. 
Of course, there are boxers like Welsh and Carpentier, for 
instance, who claim to have built up styles comprising the best 
points of both schools, and the worst points of neither (such styles 
often being termed ‘‘ American boxing on English lines !’’); and 
the problem remains, How far is this really successful ? 

This, of course, is a question which will always be much 
debated, but my own opinion is that the two styles can only be 
successfully combined to a very minor degree. After all, the 
English style has been built up after years and years of experiment- 
ing, and represents the total wisdom of nearly 200 years— 
from Broughton to Mace—many of the so-called new moves hav- 
ing during that period been tried and discarded as useless. Surely, 
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if this combined style is as effective as some people assert, it would 
have been found so in the course of experiment and have become 
the recognised orthodox method of boxing. However, there is 
much to be said for the mixed style, and men of the Welsh type 
naturally claim that their extreme versatility is such that their 
opponents never know what they are going to do next, and that, 
this being so, their attack is exceedingly difficult.to guard against. 
But why so? As far as hooks and swings are concerned, against 
men of equal strength, speed and boxing instinct, they are bound 
to find themselves beaten every time; for, as previously stated, 
there is even no necessity to guard against such blows, a straight 
left being quite sufficient to stop them every time. No doubt 
against opponents that can be easily beaten—men inferior in speed 
and general ability—the versatile methods will probably be a 
quicker means of winning than the orthodox. But if you can 
beat a man by safe methods, why run unnecessary risks merely 
to polish him off in a bit quicker time? Surely safety and cer- 
tainty should be placed before everything in such cases. And 
there is another point against combining the straight and round- 
arm hitting, and that is this: the slight hesitation, the momentary 
pause caused by wondering which type of blow best suits the 
opening presented, often causes the boxer to be just a shade late 
with his delivery ; thus he fails to take all the openings his ‘‘ eye ”’ 
is quick enough to see; and very few, after all, can afford to box 
below their ‘‘ eye.”’ 

No; the more you analyse the American style, the more you 
go into detail, the more you become convinced that its theories do 
not hold water. There is no denying great weaknesses in the 
methods—weaknesses that those great exponents of the English 
school, Plimmer and Driscoll, proved beyond all doubt during 
their American tours. Although they conceded considerable 
weight in the majority of their contests, they invariably made their 
opponents appear novices. Their lefts were never out of their 
opponents’ faces, and when their rivals had exhausted themselves 
by their erratic hooking and swinging, they stood unscathed, as 
fresh as daisies. And these are by no means cases by themselves, 
there have been numerous others. 

Just one more point. If the American style is as good as 
some Americans seem to imagine, how is it that most of their 
greatest boxers boxed on English lines? There is no doubt many 
of them do. Jack Johnson’s methods are based more or less on 
the principles of the English style, whilst Packy McFarland, 
America’s great lightweight, is an exponent of the same school. 
Furthermore, it may be pointed out that all the great boxers of 
modern times, whether they have come from England, America, 
or Australia, have been more or less disciples of the old style. 

Yes, in the ring, style—that method of boxing which in its 
absolute naturalness combines velocity and power of hitting with 
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the soundest defence—is undoubtedly of paramount importance. 
If our boxers are to regain their lost laurels, they must first of all 
regain their lost style. Much can be done by good schools of 
boxing—as the Larry Foley school clearly proved—and already 
Driscoll has worked marvels in Wales, being instrumental in 
producing such good men as Wilde, Basham, Edwards, etc. 

The struggles of the present mighty European conflict will, 
no doubt, unearth men of great strength, endurance, and game- 
ness, and with boxing so popular at home and abroad, no doubt 
many men of ability will be forthcoming. What is needed is 
good teachers—men who combine experience with capacity to 
explain—so that boxers of promise can cultivate the right methods. 
Then, with that courage and bulldog tenacity which it is our pride 
to think the glory of our race, Britain once again will capture the 
world’s all-round fistic supremacy. 
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GRASPER 


With the Y.V.H. 


By THE Master. ILLUSTRATED BY CAPTAIN E. B. BurNS. 


66 HE Y.V.H,’’ I hear the reader exclaim. H.H. I know 
and V.W.H., but Y.V.H.? Has anybody ever heard of 
them? Let me explain. 

It is given to few Prisoners of War to enjoy the privilege 
which we, the handful of British officers interned at Yozgad, were 
granted by our Commandant in 1918. Yozgad is a little town in 
the centre of the Anatolian Plateau, and situated about 4,000 feet 
above sea level. It was selected by the Turks as a suitable site for 
a prisoner’s camp, owing to the wild nature of the country round, 
and it was over this wild, rugged country that we were allowed to 
hunt. Early in 1918 the Turks saw that, whatever might happen 
to Germany, Turkey was a beaten country, and in the usual 
oriental way they began to treat their prisoners better, and to 
extend their privileges. The suggestion that we should buy a few 
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Turkish greyhounds and go out on the hills round the cown in 
search of hares and foxes, came curiously enough from a sentry. 
There was a meeting of a select few, and then the Commandant 
was approached, and to our surprise we found him quite agree- 
able, on the condition that everybody who went out should con- 
sider himself under parole while hunting. Everybody was will- 
ing to give this special parole, and a hunt club was duly 
inaugurated. The next thing was to purchase hounds, and our 
sporting sentry was approached. Yes, he knew of three, a dog 
and two bitches, and would send a man off that night to fetch 
them from the village where their owner lived. A week later they 
appeared, the dog standing 22 inches, and resembling a black 
Scottish deerhound with a white patch on his chest, and a white 
tip on his tail. The two bitches were smaller and more like black 
whippets, standing about 17 inches. 


I had been elected Master and Kennel Huntsman, and two 
other enthusiasts had agreed to act as Whips. Next day we went 
out for a trial, for knowing the wily Turk we had agreed to buy 
nothing without a trial. A fox was found quite near to the town, 
and after a very sporting hunt, was duly despatched; an en- 
thusiastic meeting decided to buy the hounds; and so our little 
pack was started. Three other hounds were added as soon as we 
could obtain them, and in our short season of the spring and early 
summer we killed 103 brace of hares, and 23 brace of foxes after 
some really sporting hunts. The reader will notice that I use the 
word “‘ hunting ’’ in preference to ‘‘ coursing ’’ throughout this 
article. Coursing, as | understand it, means pursuing an animal 
entirely by sight, and our hounds would never have killed at all 
had they thrown up like an English greyhound, as soon as they 
were unsighted. Working together, they would cast themselves 
trying to get a view the moment they were unsighted; then off 
they would go in and out of the rocks, sometimes one hound in 
view, someumes another. Before I describe one or two days 
hunting with the Y.V.H., I should like to say a word or two about 
the country over which we hunted, and the system we adopted. 
Rocky ravines were covered with loose shale, showing here and 
there a few small bushes or a patch of some wild flowers, and their 
sides were often so steep that one could only clamber along hang- 
ing on by teeth and eyebrows; and yet hounds never really in. 
jured themselves. Cuts we had, of course, for, every time we 
went out, the hounds. came back with cut feet, but we could 
usually get them right for the next hunting day. As to our 
system, the foxes relied more on their cunning than their speed, 
and we found that we could slip at them at anything up to 300 
yards. Our usual method was to draw one side of a nullah 
at a time, the field forming a line from the top to the bottom with 
the top of the line well forward. The hounds were divided, three 
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at the top, one in the middle, and two at the bottom, being the 
formation which gave the best results. They were held by a piece 
of cord passed through a ring in the collar, one end of the cord 
having a loop which the slipper passed over his wrist, while he 
held the other end in his hand. As soon as a hound was sighted, 
all the slipper had to do was to let go the rope, a somewhat primi- 
tive method adopted by the local sportsman, which worked well, 
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provided the slipper kept his head. | remember one occasion 
when a hare got up at the feet of one member of the field who was 
taking a hound that day for the first time. The hound sprang for- 
ward, only to be jerked off his legs, and for half a minute there 
was a tug of war, while hound and man endeavoured to tie them- 
selves up in the rope. Owing to the roughness of the country and 
the precipitous nature of the nullahs and ravines, we found that 
one hound was as much as one person could manage; the hunt 
staff nearly always worked the same three hounds; and the other 
three were given to members of the field in turn. 
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The task of controlling the field—a distinctly onerous one—- 
was undertaken by our worthy Field Master, and it was due to his 
unquenchable keenness, and never failing tact that we managed to 
show such good sport. It is not easy at the end of a tiring day to 
keep the field in a good line along a rocky hillside with a gradient 
of one in four. He always seemed to be in the worst place him- 
self, and I often wondered what his bill for boot repairs was. And 
now, let me describe two or three days’ hunting. They are taken 
at random from my diary. 

25th April. Fine morning. Cold wind. Met in the lane by 
the Major’s house at 9 o’clock, large field out (we usually had our 
full complement, as only 30 were allowed out each day). Moved 
off punctually, and, going through the Greek quarter of the town, 
we reached the East-end of Hades at 10 o’clock. Having only 
four hounds out, I decided to draw one side of the nullah, and 
keep four on the top, while the field beat below us. We drew 
slowly along till we reached the end of Grasper’s Hill; here two 
hares were put up, but too far away in the bottom of the nullah to 
slip hounds. We drew on, and presently I heard a holla below 
us; we pushed on, and very soon two hares came into view. They 
didn’t see us, and the first was not twenty yards away when we 
slipped. They raced away, heading for the open country, and it 
was pretty to see the way Old Grasper (our original purchase) 
struck out for the left as hard as he could, so as to keep the hare 
away from the rocky nullah. Unfortunately, Graceful and 
Gravity were too fast for him, and they turned puss back towards 
the rocks. Back into the nullah they went with Graceful and 
Grasper not five yards from his scut; then the hare bobbed over a 
small precipice, and for a moment they were unsighted. Casting 
themselves very prettily, they tried to left and right. And now 
we suffered from an embarras de richesses, Grasper and Gunner 
quickly sighted our hare, but a fox jumped up in front of Gravity, 
and a second hare took Graceful away left-handed. Gunner then 
abandoned puss for the nobler quarry, leaving old Grasper to go 
on alone. Down to the bottom of the nullah they went, and on 
to the flat ground by the stream. Turning back for the steep 
slopes of the nullah, again it looked as if the hare must beat a 
single hound. However, luck was with us, for the ground was 
so steep that, when the hound turned her, she fell head over heels 
for ten or twelve yards. Grasper negotiated the descent in two 
great bounds; across the stream they went, and up the opposite 
side of the nullah. Condition began to tell halfway up, and the 
hare began to run short; three times Grasper turned him and the 
whoop! He proved to be a Jack weighing 7} pounds. I watched 
the hunt from the top of the cliffs on the North Bank and, as soon 
as I saw Grasper kill, | ran down. Slipping on a loose stone, I 
fell over a small precipice and got “‘ cliffed.’’ However, someone 
turned up with a rope and helped me out of my predicament. 
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4th July.—Beautiful clear morning, slight S.W. wind. Met 
in the lane at 4a.m., moved off at 4.5, and reached the East-end of 
Hades at 4.50, sending Pigg and Seaman with Gravity and Gay- 
lass into the bottom of the nullah and Benjamin to take the centre 
wiih Graceful, I kept to the top of the hillside with Grasper, 
having the Long-’Un and Alec with me, with Gameboy and 
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Gunner. We saw nothing till a fox jumped up on Grasper’s Hill, 
so called because the old hound killed a fox there alone and un- 
aided by the rest of the pack one windy day. Benjamin got a 
good slip, but Graceful was the only hound who had a chance. 
‘Lhe fox ran along the brook-side for a couple of hundred yards, 
and then turned up the opposite side of the nullah. Meanwhile, 
the Seaman and Pigg had also slipped, and we, who were on the 
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north side of the nullah and three-quarters of a mile away, watched 
the fox jinking in and out of the rocks and gradually drawing 
away from them, till at last they threw up. Drawing on to the 
end of Hades and into Happy Valley, another fox jumped up on 
the left, giving the Seaman and Pigg a very good slip. Gravity 
and Gaylass raced up to him and, getting on good terms with him, 
at once began to force the pace. In and out of the rocks he 
doubled, doing all he knew to dodge them, and for ten minutes the 
field saw a very pretty hunt. Presently Graceful joined in, and 
with her to help them Reynard’s fate was sealed. First one bitch 
and then another went in, and at last, in full view of the field, 
they rolled him over. He proved to be an old dog weighing 11} 
pounds. The three hounds on the top saw nothing of this hunt, 
as, owing to the nature of the ground, it was impossible to get 
them sighted. After a short wait we drew a grass valley towards 
home. It didn’t look a bit like a find, and, as it was not more 
than half a mile wide, I drew both sides. Pigg and the Seaman 
were on the left, and we had reached the end of the valley when I 
heard Pigg’s whistle and, looking across, I saw Gaylass not 
twenty yards behind a fox with Gravity close behind her. They 
were on the top of the hillside, and the way Gaylass worked to 
turn him back towards the other hounds was very pretty ; again 
and again he headed for the open country, and each time she 
brought him back. There was a nullah running down the side 
of the hill, and at last she forced him to take to this; and then the 
rest of us were able to get our hounds sighted. Benjamin must 
have been 300 yards from them, and our three hounds 500, but 
the country was unusually clear, and all four raced off to join in 
the hunt. The fox dodged behind some rocks when he saw them 
coming, but this only gave him a moment’s respite; then down 
the hillside they came, every hound doing all he could. Gravity 
was the first to have a go at him; there was a cloud of dust; and 
he was up and going on as hard as ever. Another clump of rocks 
gave him a breather, and he came out of them with a lead of ten 
yards. Gameboy was leading now, with Graceful at his shoulder ; 
they almost had him in the bottom, but a friendly rock helped him 
up again. Fifty yards up the other slope was a hole, and I saw 
that this was his point; but he was doomed never to reach it, and 
was rolled over by them all a moment later. He was a young dog 
weighing 83 pounds. This was the prettiest hunt after a fox that 
we ever had. We have killed a brace of foxes and a couple of 
hares the last two days out, not bad for a bobbery pack. 


25th July— Warm. Slight N.E. breeze. Met in the lane at 
4 a.m- Moved off punctually and reached Flamborough Head 
about 5.20, and began to draw along the hillside in an easterly 
direction. Pigg, Benjamin and Hick on the top with Gaylass, 
Graceful and Gravity. The Naturalist in the centre with Gunner, 
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while the volatile Winnie and I took the bottom with Gameboy 
and Grasper. We had hardly lined up, when a hare jumped up 
not twenty yards from us. We both slipped, and away they went, 
each dog cutting out on either side of the hare, so as to profit by 
any turn she might make. For five or six hundred yards they 
kept her straight, and then she jinked up hill, leaving Gameboy a 
mouthful of hair to show how nearly she had lost her life. This 
turn left Grasper behind, but Gameboy took her up the hill at a 
rare pace. Straight up the hill they ran in full view of the field, 
and Benjamin got Graceful sighted at the top. She turned puss, 
and then down they came again, Graceful not fifteen yards behind 
her, with Gameboy a few feet behind her, and old Grasper still 
sticking to it. They went past me like an express train, and out 
into the flat ground again. Here she began to run short, 
and they soon had her. She weighed 8} pounds: Meanwhile 
another hare, disturbed by hounds coming down the hill, had been 
giving the other three a short but exciting hunt, before he was 
un‘crtunately headed into Gunner’s mouth. Drawing on there 
were several hares on foot, and very soon we heard Pigg’s whistle 
and saw they had slipped again, but after a short hunt they lost her 
in some thick bushes. We had gone on another half-mile, when 
1 heard a holla above us, and saw Gaylass racing along not twenty 
yards behind a fox, with the other two bitches close up. The 
hillside was pretty bare, and both Grasper and Gameboy were 
sighted and pulling hard. It must have been eight hundred yards 
from where we were to the fox, but we let them go, trusting to the 
fox keeping to the open ground. All five hounds were soon out 
of sight, and we ran on for a quarter of a mile before we saw any- 
thing of them, then coming round a big bush we met the fox face 
to face. He turned down a grassy nullah full of bushes, and I 
was pleased to see that the three bitches were only a few yards 
behind him, Grasper running wide and evidently trying to head 
the fox away from the hills. In and out of the bushes they ran, 
with hounds gaining every moment, and they were not four yards 
behind him when the fox played his trump card. Coming to a 
large patch of bushes, he ran halfway round it, then, stopping 
short, jumped into the middle of it. Gaylass and Gravity touk 
one side of it and Graceful the other, and, as I watched them, I 
saw the fox slip out on the opposite side and make off. It was 
useless to holla; by the time I could get hounds on to him he had 
gained the necessary start, and among those bushes he was quite 
safe. Try as hard as we could, we failed to pick him up again. 
This run must have been over a mile and a half, and, as all the 
hounds had had quite as much galloping as they wanted, ‘‘Home’”’ 
was the order. I heard afterwards that this fox was in the act of 
stalking a kangaroo rat when Pigg first saw him and quickly 
converted the hunter into the hunted. 
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| made a point of examining the stomachs of all the foxes 
we killed, and nearly all appeared to subsist almost entirely on 
beetles and grasshoppers, with an occasional square meal off a 
hare, gopher, or a plump kangaroo rat. 

1 trust | have written enough to demonstrate what good sport 
can be obtained with two or three Turkish greyhounds among the 
mountains of Anatolia, and, should anyone find himself in that 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, my advice to him is to follow 
our example. May he have as good sport as we enjoyed with the 
Yozgad Vale. 


EYES LEFT! 
Photograph by Maude Teevan 


Sensational Cricket: Some 
Records and Curiosities 


BY 
EDWYN ANTHONY. 


Together joined in cricket’s manly toil.’’"—Byron. 


ERHAPS the brotherhood of cricketers is freer from petty 

jealousies than any other community. At any rate, the robust 
manhood of the Empire is largely the growth of the Britisher’s 
unrivalled devotion to sport in every sphere of physical exercise, 
whether at home or in the Colonies, and these last few years we 
have been privileged to see the splendid evidence of this spirit 
alike on the battlefields of Europe and on the waterways of the 
world. The training of our boys in the playgrounds of this 


country and across the seas has not only inscribed their names 


on the “ roll of honour,’’ but has been a prime factor in helping 
to secure once and for all the victory of justice and freedom over 
despotism and ‘* frightfulness ’’ of the most fiendish type. 

With what deep thankfulness we realise that the battle in the 
great cause of humanity has been won; that we may at length 
lay down our arms and once more participate in the peaceful and 
pleasurable struggles of the cricket field! Indeed, Inter-State 
cricket has been resumed some months, and at Melbourne a start 
was made in December last, when Victoria defeated New South 
Wales by 176 runs, such famous figures as Armstrong and Noble 
being well to the fore on their respective sides. This month of 
May our own season commences and the wondrous fascination 
attending County Cricket is ours once again. Days at Lord’s! 
What delightful memories they recall. 

It is therefore more than commonly pleasant just now to 
consider a few of the many remarkable records of the cricket world, 
the spirit of which has so largely contributed to the triumph of 
British arms. That cricket is essentially the Englishman’s 
national game makes its incidents more fruitful in number and 
variety than those of any other pastime. 

Hambledon, in Hampshire, lays claim to have established 
the first cricket club in the kingdom, somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, its members being uniformly 
dressed in sky-blue coats with black velvet collars, and the letters 
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C.C. (Cricketing Club) engraved on their buttons. From the old 
books of the club it appears the game was originally played with 
only one stump, 18 inches in height, to which was added one more 
stump and a bail. But as it was found that the ball often passed 
between the stumps without removing the bail a third stump was 
added in or about 1775. The bats used at that time had broad 
hatchet-shaped ends tapering to the handle. One of these bats 
was carefully preserved and hung up over the dining table in the 
Hambledon Club House on Windmill Down until the year 1819, 
when a member of the club in an afterdinner frolic took it down 
and insisted on having a knock with it.. This he rashly proceeded 
to do, and as a consequence the bat fell to pieces, being rotten and 
wormeaten. A most unfortunate incident. 

One of the earliest curiosities of the game dates as far back 
as 1731, when the Surrey team against Kent consisted entirely of 
representatives named Wood, and while on the subject of remark- 
able families it may be added that in 1859 no fewer than five of the 
famous family of Walkers assisted Middlesex, while in the same 
season V. E. Walker, playing for England against Surrey, scored 
108 in his second innings, after securing all ten of the opposition 
wickets for 74. Three years later, a member of the most famous 
of all cricketing families carried out his bat for 192 for the M.C.C. 
against the Gentlemen of Kent, following this up by also securing 
all ten wickets of the Gentlemen in their second innings for 69. 
That record-maker was E. M. Grace, who was then making his 
début for the M.C.C., a sensational start in a great career which 
was only second to the Champion’s. 

Harking back to the old days, odds were frequently laid and 
taken on the important matches. Indeed, since the year 1774 until 
well into the next century rules governing betting were actually 
incorporated into the Laws of Cricket. Five to four and six to 
four were the odds prevailing in the great majority of fixtures, 
so that the two sides must have been generally regarded as pretty 
evenly matched. Single wicket matches were also in great vogue, 
and were played with from one to six on each side. Big sums 
of money sometimes changed hands over the results. In fact 
some of the games were said to have been played for as much as 
£1,000 a side. One single wicket match between Five of Kent 
and Five of Sussex, played at Newenden on October 5th, 1825— 
I should think no money was at stake here—is of peculiar interest 
inasmuch as not a single run was scored on either side. It is, 
however, only fair to add that none of the players taking part in 
this game could be included among the leading Kent and Sussex 
men of the period. 

Sometimes the single player would tackle apparently the 
longest of odds, and W. Clarke, captain of the All England 
Eleven, at the conclusion of the fixture between Notts and Cam- 
bridge Town in August of 1834, challenged and defeated, at single 
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wicket, eleven publicans who had erected booths on the ground. 
Clarke, who scored 39, won by an innings and 12 runs, and of 
course his wonderful bowling was the overwhelming factor. 
Clarke, by the way, had only one eye, the sight of the other 
having been destroyed at fives, and George Parr used to say of 
him that in his latter days he played not by sight but by sound. 

In 1778 a match between six old men, the youngest of whom 
was 70 years of age, and six boys, the eldest of whom was ten, 
was decided at Langley, in Middlesex. Scoring did not rule very 
high, the boys winning on the two innings by 70 runs to 47. 

As showing that scoring was not always on the low side 
despite the rough wickets, in June of the previous year the 
Hambledon Club compiled an innings of 403 against an England 
eleven at Sevenoaks. The hero of the match was J. Aylward, 
who scored 167. He went in at five o’clock on Wednesday after- 
noon and was not dismissed until after three o’clock on Friday. 

Certainly one of the slowest batsmen of this era must have 
been Thomas Walker. So great was his steadiness that he is 
reported to have scored only one run from 170 balls he received 
from that great bowler, David Harris. John Nyren’s pen and ink 
sketch of Walker is well worth reproducing, being quite a work 
of art in its way, and I make no apology for the following extract 
relating to Walker from Nyren’s book :—‘‘ Never, sure, was there 
such an unadulterated rustic. His figure was hard, with an 
ungainly scrag of mutton frame, wilted applejohn face (he always 
looked 20 years older than he really was), long spider legs, as 
thick at the ankles as at the hips, and perfectly straight all the 
way down. A dry and rigid limbed chap, his skin was like the 
rind of an old oak, and as sapless. His knuckles were rarely 
knocked about by Harris’s bowling (David used to say he liked 
to rind him), but he never showed blood. You might as well 
attempt to phlebotomize a mummy. - He was also a very slow 
runner, and toiled like a tar on horseback, every member flying 
to the four winds. Noah Mann, who could go a great pace 
between wickets, often in a long hit caught Walker up, and pat- 
ting him on the back said ‘ You are rightly called Walker, for 
you never were a runner.’ ”’ 

A still more famous cricketer than Walker, and a contem- 
porary of his, was William Fennex. Both players came promi- 
nently before the public in the season of 1786, and Fennex’s 
career lasted over 40 years. The wonder is that it did not extend 
over a considerably longer period, seeing that at the age of 75 
the old cricketer walked 90 miles in three days, carrying an 
umbrella, a bundle of clothes, and three cricket bats, and spend- 
ing on his journey the munificent sum of three shillings. 

Another famous colleague, William Beldham, was for many 
years the crack batsman of England and enjoyed an unbroken 
career of 35 years in great matches. Beldham was the father of 
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39 children, 28 by his first wife, all of whom died young, and was 
altogether an extraordinary man, for in his 93rd year he was often 
to be found working in his garden before eight o’clock in the 
morning. He died at the ripe old age of 96. 

Some of the old-time matches afford interesting reading. 
Lord F. Beauclerk having been heard to say that England could 
beat thirty-three of Norfolk, a challenge was sent by the Norfolk 
Party. The match, which was played on the racecourse at Swaf- 
ham on July 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1797, resulted in a single 
innings victory for England, and went far to show that no number 
of such players as represented Norfolk, unless assisted by a given 
bowler or two, aS was a common practice at the time, could hope 
to tackle an England eleven with any chance of success. While 
on the subject of odds mention may also be made of a couple of 
matches in which an eleven of Nottingham in the year 1834 gave 
the odds of four innings to two against thirteen of Bingham, the 
Notts men easily winning both matches. In the same year, 
Harrow having scored 32 in their first innings against Eton for 
four wickets, the following day, Thursday, July 3lst, and part of 
Saturday was devoted to the Eton and Winchester match before 
Harrow and Eton resumed their interrupted encounter. It is 
somewhat remarkable that Harrow should have won the one match 
by 13 runs and that Winchester suffered defeat at the hands of 
Eton in the other by a similar margin. 

In 1867 Thornton Heath failed to score in their first innings 
against Broad Heath (Croydon). A. Dartnell dismissed all ten 
batsmen. As a matter of fact the first thirteen wickets fell in this 
match before a single run had been scored, all the more astonish- 
ing seeing that both clubs were playing in considerable strength. 

Men have lost their wickets in all sorts of peculiar ways. One 
of the most curious was that which dismissed James Broadbridge 
in 1827, when he was representing Sussex against England at 
Brighton. In his second innings he threw his bat at a ‘‘ wide,”’ 
and was caught by W. Ward at point. 

Another extraordinary catch was that brought off in the old 
Phoenix Park ground in 1844, when a Captain Adams, fielding 
at square leg, jumped over an iron fence three feet ten inches in 
height, and while in the air, caught the ball in his left hand. For 
this extraordinary performance he was made a life member of his 
club. 

Then there was the catch which dismissed a batsman named 
Rumball at Harpenden just ten years later. He hit a leg ball 
hard, which, striking the man who was running for him in the 
small of the back, led to his being promptly caught by the wicket- 
keeper off the rebound. Deponent tells us not whether the bats- 
man or his unfortunate runner was the recipient of most condo- 
lences over such an untoward event. 

One more catch, though of a widely different character. In 
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a match at Ticehurst in 1825 a ball from the bat of a Mr. Thomas 
Cooper was caught on the point of a knife, which a woman named 
Stapley, who kept a gingerbeer stall on the ground, was using. 
Her hand was badly cut by the involuntary feat, and the ball so 
deeply imbedded on the knife that no little force was required to 
withdraw it. 

Little less remarkable in its way than some of these perform- 
ances was the finish to the match between Gloucester and Somerset 
in 1898, when C. L. Townsend and W. H. Brain shared the 
honours of the ‘* hat-trick,’’ all three batsmen being ‘* stumped 
Brain, bowled Townsend.’’ How the third of that adventurous 
trio could be tempted is substantial testimony to the deliveries of 
that (then) wonderfully successful young bowler. 

E. Pooley, one of England’s as well as Surrey’s finest wicket- 
keepers, has furnished four of the most remarkable instances of 
success behind the stumps. At the Oval in 1868 he stumped four 
and caught eight men in the two innings of Sussex; in his follow- 
ing match he stumped four and caught four Kent batsmen; in his 
third fixture he stumped three and caught three of Nottingham’s 
eleven; and in his fourth, against Lancashire, stumped five and 
caught one. Thus, in four successive matches, Surrey’s great 
wicket-keeper had a hand in dismissing no fewer than 32 men. 

The Oval fixture between Surrey and Yorkshire in 1874 was 
rendered historical by a wonderful batting performance on the part 
of another fine Surrey cricketer, Harry Jupp, who on each occasion 
going in first carried his bat through the completed innings with 
43 not out and 109 not out respectively. 

But a head and shoulders above all other cricket records tower 
those of the phenomenal W. G. Grace. Just to mention a few 
of them. At Bristol in May, 1895, he completed his hundredth 
century in first-class cricket with a magnificent innings of 288, 
and before the end of May in the same year had totalled 1,000 
runs. Altogether during his forty years of first-class cricket he 
played no fewer than 126 three-figure innings, the nearest approach 
to that record being Tom Hayward’s 104 centuries on the much 
easier wickets of the next generation. Perhaps Grace’s busiest 
year was 1876, when, besides scoring 344 against Kent, and 316 
not out against Yorkshire, he carried out his bat for 400 against 
Twenty-two of Grimsby, the highest individual score ever 
obtained against those odds which are so enormous in the field. 
His total number of runs in first-class cricket during that wonder- 
ful season was 2,622, and he took 124 wickets. Just thirty years 
later George Hirst put up a record in this direction, scoring over 
2,006 runs and taking over 200 wickets in a single season. His 
figures were 2,385 runs and 208 wickets. As against these figures 
of high scoring it is interesting to note that Oxford University 
was once dismissed by the M.C.C. for 12 runs, and that North- 

ampton scored the same number against Gloucester in 1907. 
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Another maker of records is A. C. Maclaren, whose 424 for 
Lancashire against Somerset in 1895 is the highest individual 
score in a first-class match, though I believe the first ball he 
received on that occasion hit his wicket without removing a bail. 
This reminds me that A. E. Stoddart in a Middlesex v. Surrey 
encounter was in his first innings stumped and given out, but the 
bail not being dislodged, his innings was resumed. In the second 
innings of Middlesex a ball hit his wicket hard, again, as luck 
would have it, without removing a bail. Maclaren, it may be 
noted, signalised his début for Lancashire by scoring a century, 
while that grand all-round athlete, C. B. Fry, has to his credit 
the wonderful record of six consecutive centuries. 

Who is not familiar with G. L. Jessop’s extraordinary 
slogging powers? Yet he fairly excelled himself when he scored 
171 not out in 105 minutes against Yorkshire. During his stay 
at the wickets only 202 runs were added to the score, which gives 
a vivid idea of his share in the run-getting. At one stage of the 
innings he actually hit up 52 runs out of the 53 scored. Another 
powerful hitter was A. E. Trott, the Australian, who qualified and 
played for Middlesex. Assisting the M.C.C. against his own 
countrymen, he hit a ball from Noble over the new Pavilion at 
Lord’s. The ball struck one of the chimney pots, and finally 
disappeared on the other side. The famous brothers, R. E. and 
W. L. Foster, playing for Worcester v. Hants in 1898, both 
exceeded the century in each innings, R. E. scoring 134 and 101 
not out, and W.L. 140 and 172 not out. 

Perhaps less interest attaches to big bowling performances, 
but there are some exceptionally curious records in this department 
of the game. For instance, in the England v. South Australia 
match at Adelaide in 1895 no fewer than 309 runs were knocked off 
G. Giffen in England’s first innings. Then, as when he captained 
the Australians over here, he was very apt to keep himself on too 
long, and on one memorable occasion, after the famous Australian 
had treated himself to an unusually long spell in the attack, one 
of his confréres mildly suggested a change in the bowling. ‘ Oh, 
certainly,’’ replied Giffen, and promptly took himself off at one 
end and put himself on at the other. 

Wonderful is the accuracy of some of our first-class bowlers. 
On this subject a whole chapter might be compiled. J. W. 
Trumble has been known to bowl through an innings with no man 
fielding on the on side. A good few spectators, I am afraid, are 
a bit overfond of firework displays. They delight in a little tall 
hitting for its own sake. For these, C. F. Tufnell’s 20 conse- 
cutive maiden overs for one wicket (Kent v. Nottingham) would 
make no strong appeal. In another county match, Davidson 
(Derby) bowled against Essex for 85 minutes with only one run 
scored off him. Much more to the public’s taste would be A. E. 
Trott’s splendid performance when he accomplished the ‘ hat- 
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trick ’’ twice in the same innings (Middlesex v. Somerset), and 
in one innings in this match four wickets fell with consecutive 
balls. 

In these brief notes 1 have avoided any touch of exaggeration 
or rhetorical embellishment, leaving the facts to speak for them- 
selves. Yet, perhaps, in this concluding paragraph, I may be 
aliowed to appeal to the reader’s imagination. It is recorded on 
indisputable evidence that birds and wild animals have taken part 
in even first-class cricket. At Nottingham in 1875, during the 
first innings of Gloucester, a great cloud of swallows flew over 
the pitch, enveloping it in semi-darkness, and stopping the game 
for several minutes. And in New South Wales, a few years later, 
when the All England Eleven visited Goulburn, a number of 
young hares and kangaroos disported themselves on the ground, 
and persistently disturbed the play, much more to the annoyance 
much to admire, there is no wonder it is so great a favourite. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DiET IN RELATION TO TRAINING, DRUGS, SMOKING, 
SLEEP, BATHING. 


N the present chapter we shall find it necessary to advise the 
reader how to avoid the wrong path in order that his feet 
may be directed along the right. Our mission will be to deal at 


some length with the misconceptions that have grown around the 
subject of dietetics for athletes in order that the correct scientific 
principles may stand out in contrast. These misconceptions are 


briefly three. That certain articles of food are “‘ good or bad for 
the wind’’ in virtue of certain specific properties which they 
possess : that energy, stamina, strength and endurance are directly 
obtainable from selected and concentrated foodstuffs: and that 
liquids must be avoided as so much poison and the barest mini- 
mum consistent with existence alone permitted. 

In an earlier chapter we showed that by what work a man does 
by so much will his bodily strength increase; his athletic body is 
built upon the foundation of his non-athletic body. Food contri- 
butes to this process only in so much as it furthers the develop- 
ment of the one into the other, and it may at once be said that all 
food which stimulates energy will be good for an athlete and all 
food which inhibits or obstructs this development will be bad. 
This simple proposition is the whole philosophy of athletic 
dietetics. 

The essential food for the contraction of muscles is of course 
oxygen, but for the building up of muscle, as of all tissue, food- 
stuffs will be required. Now without entering at any length into 
ihe subject of physiology, we may merely define the necessary 
foods for man as consisting of proteins or albuminoids, of which 
egg white and meat fibre are typical examples; carbohydrates— 
the sugars and starches; fats, salts and water. Most foodstuffs— 
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bread for example—contain a certain amount of all these constitu- 
ents, whilst sugar is pure carbohydrate, butter pure fat. And in 
order to select a diet which suitably supplies all the necessary 
ingredients, the familiar ‘‘ mixed diet ’’ of the average person 
may be quoted. 

There are certain other substances known as accessory factors 
which are not themselves foods but are of great importance in any 
dietary. These substances which baffle chemical analysis are 
present in fresh vegetables and fruits to a substantial extent, for 
which reason these articles are always given a prominent place in 
any régime, although their actual nutritive value is almost 
negligible. 

Water enters to an enormous extent into the composition of 
many foods, and most beverages are essentially water. 

When an article of diet is described as ‘‘ good for the wind,”’ 
the average conception based upon training traditions visualises 
some mysterious property acting upon some part or other of the 
body, perhaps heart or lungs, in such a way as to increase its 
efficiency. And when something else is described as “‘ bad for the 
wind,’’ one similarly imagines something which acts as a kind 
of brake, or even asa poison. To the physiologist a thing is good 
or bad for the wind according as it is digestible or indigestible, 
and it is digestible just in inverse proportion to the length of time 
it stays in the stomach to be digested. And why should an indi- 
gestible article be ‘‘bad for the wind ’’? For two reasons. 

Let us make the matter still clearer by imagining a man in 
training who indulges in a large meal of roast beef, Yorkshire 
pudding, potatoes, cabbage, suet pudding and cream, with per- 
haps a pint of ale. Then imagine this man attempting to run 
hard within a couple of hours of such a meal. What will happen ? 
In the first place so much blood is required in the blood vessels 
of his stomach to assist digestion that his limbs are in an imperfect 
condition for rapid movement, for which, as we have seen in 
Chapter II., a full blood supply is needed to ensure sufficient 
oxygen; and by forcing himself to run violently he will necessarily 
divert blood to his limbs from his stomach, causing inevitable 
indigestion and all its sequelz. 

Secondly, his breathing will be embarrassed, for the chief 
respiratory muscle of the body is the diaphragm, which intervenes 
like a curtain between the thorax, containing heart and lungs, and 
the abdomen, containing his digestive organs. A stomach 
distended with food will prevent easy rapid movement of the 
diaphragm, and also by pressing it continuously upwards upon 
the heart will impede circulation, and so the proper supply of 
oxygen. 

Next let us assume that our man in training, though he has 
been injudicious enough to eat a large meal of the kind we have 
mentioned, has sense enough to take no exercise, and being a 
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healthy young fellow digests it in due course. He has lost a day’s 
practice, and also, although he is so much better off for the accu- 
mulation in his body of all the fat which results from the absorp- 
tion of this meal, he is so much the worse off from the point of 
view of condition on account of this fat, which must be removed 
from his body, burnt up by active exercise. 

We believe that these considerations will explain even to the 
most unscientific reader that in his choice of diet the athlete should 
be guided by two principles. First, the size of his meals will be 
dictated by the exercise which is going to follow, and therefore 
he will indulge only in meals compact in bulk and easily digestible 
so as quickly to leave the stomach. Secondly, he will take only 
such substances as will be suited to the requirements of his 
muscles, and not a large excess which will merely be stored up. 
It is equally clear, we trust, that the most substantial meal should 
be taken at the end of the day, when all exercise has been com- 
pleted, and that he will always avoid an excess of sugar and of fat 
out of proportion to his immediate needs. 

We say “advisedly’’ out of proportion, because a 
man cannot live in the most healthy state unless a_ cer- 
tain amount of all the constituents which we have enu- 
merated is supplied to him, and furthermore, the amount 
or these will be dictated by the amount of hard muscular 
work he is performing. Speaking generally, his appetite will be 
the best guide. His appetite will tell him that merely to indulge 
in huge quantities of wholesome “ strength-giving ”’ foods like 
chops and steaks and eggs out of all proportion to his desire for 
them (as aquatic novices are so fond of doing on the mistaken 
principle that the more they can stuff into themselves the stronger 
they will become) is an idea based upon profound ignorance of the 
needs of the body. Staleness and even illness are inevitable if this 
preposterous tradition is followed. 

The appetite is the essential guide. So long as a man eats 
what he wants when he is hungry (remembering our proviso that 
no violent exercise is going to be taken within two hours), he 
need have no fear of ‘“‘ spoiling his wind,’’ or, we may add, spoil- 
ing his digestion. 

The more he understands the real meaning of training the 
less Spartan become the trainer’s exactions. A century ago the 
prevailing idea in training appeared to be that nothing appetising 
and acceptable to the eye or palate was of any use, and that 
everything must be distasteful or even nauseous to be of 
value. And such a _ grotesque misunderstanding evidently 
arose from the realisation that certain particularly palatable 
things, such as pastry, were not conducive to the practice 
of violent exercise, and so far as we can tell for no other reason. 
Training, as we have said elsewhere, was in those days an awful 
ordeal, and only the remarkably robust constitutions of the ath- 
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letes enabled them to carry out the allotted gastronomic achieve- 
ments, and to reach a certain stage of physical fitness in spite of 
ihis flagrant violation of elementary physiological principles. 

One challenge we may anticipate from some enthusiastic sup- 
porter of vegetarianism or other food-crank. It is useless to point 
out to us as an argument that So-and-So, admittedly a great 
athlete, is a vegetarian, a fruitarian, a nutarian, an advocate of 
one meal a day, or devoted to some other peculiarity. It would 
be as futile for us to deny that his achievements may even be due 
to the diet he has selected. So-and-So’s experience and capabili- 
ties prove nothing, or rather they prove one thing, namely, that 
So-and-So has an organisation which can adapt itself and has 
adapted itself to such a peculiarity; and they have no bearing 
whatever upon the rule which applies generally to mankind, which 
has as an impregnable foundation, for it is based upon a multitude 
of observations and experiments, that the average man requires a 
mixed diet. 

But this does not mean insistence upon some rigid inflexible 
system of dietetics. The old adage that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison is neither a barefaced platitude nor simple nonsense, 
for there are almost as many idiosyncrasies relating to appetite 
and digestion as there are human beings. If a man has found 
after really careful observation, that he lives best, works best, and 
plays best on a certain dietary which consorts badly with the 
orthodox trainer’s conception of physiological rectitude, it is well 
to leave him alone with his peculiarity. Absurd misconceptions 
which induce an athlete to flagellate himself with the idea that he 
is doing it for his own good are one thing; genuine constitutional 
peculiarities are quite another: the former must be firmly eradi- 
cated, the latter require patient study and toleration. Merely as a 
scheme representative of what suits a large proportion of athletes, 
we will now enumerate the details of a typical training menu. 

Breakfast: Porridge (if the athlete is accustomed to it and 
prefers it) with milk (cream if obtainable) and sugar (if desired). 
Bacon and eggs or fish. Toast or stale bread, butter, marmalade 
or jam. One cup of tea. 

In certain training circles a traditional and in our opinion 
unwarranted prejudice exists against bacon, which is an exceed- 
ingly valuable foodstuff. 

Lunch (on exercise days): Cold meat, salad, toast or bread. 
Potatoes should not be taken. A small amount of stewed fresh 
fruit and rice pudding or custard. Half a glass of water or beer. 

On resting days, or when a long country walk is taken with a 
break in the middle for a meal, lunch may be more substantial 
and approximate to the evening meal shortly to be described. 

Tea: Either after exercise, or before if the exercise does not 
take place until the evening, a cup of tea and two thin slices of 
bread and butter. 
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Dinner: Highly seasoned and thick soups must be avoided, 
but a few tablespoonfuls of an ordinary clear or vegetable soup 
are permissible. This may be followed by the regular routine of 
fish, joint and sweets, the latter consisting again of stewed fruit 
and a milk pudding. Potatoes and green vegetables may be in- 
cluded. Boiled onions and stewed celery are acceptable and useful 
variations. Wine or a glass of beer may be taken, and the meal 
concluded with dessert and a glass of port if the athlete is accus- 
tomed to wine. 

We have refrained from giving any actual quantities because 
any such directions we feel to be useless. The individual’s appe- 
tite is the only reliable guide, and some men undoubtedly need 
far more food than others of the same build doing the same 
amount of work. Similarly, the relative proportion of the 
foodstuffs is a matter of individual discretion. Ssome men achieve 
muscular work upon a relatively large proportion of meat, others 
derive their energy more from sugar and so appear to require 
an excessive allowance; the amount of fat different people require 
is exceedingly variable : engines differ in their specific adaptability 
to different sorts of fuel. 

In order to emphasise the importance of two considerations 
we will repeat them in concluding this section. 

First, the novice should never be persuaded to take any food 
which he finds distasteful on the plea that it is ‘‘ good for train- 
ing.’’ Digestion depends enormously on appetite, and the secre- 
tion of digestive juices is largely influenced by the appeal to the 
palate. Food which is enjoyed is digested, and energy is derived 
from digested food, not from substances which have been invested 
with all sorts of mysterious but imaginary virtues, 

Secondly, highly concentrated foods should be avoided. From 
a contemplation of specious advertisements the novice is disposed 
to believe that various substances contain an enormous proportion 
of nutriment which he can convert into energy. The majority 
of these substances are mere stimulants; he has no need for them 
and they will do him no good at all. Furthermore they are 
likely to create actual harm, for if they really are of a concentrated 
character they are liable to cause indigestion. They have a certain 
value for an invalid who is unable to take any solid food, but that 
does not affect the present consideration. 


LIQUID. 

When we come to consider the place which liquid takes in 
the athlete’s dietary we find ourselves opposed to a tradition which 
is only too tenacious of life, yet it is a leading duty on our part 
to make the attempt to exterminate it. As we have already stated, 
one of the outstanding principles of old-time training was that the 
ieast liquid should be permitted compatible with life, certainly less 
than with comfort. 
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Like other misconceptions, the one under consideration is 
based upon a logical foundation, but persists, although the origi- 
nal necessity has long since disappeared. A hundred years ago, 
when strenuous and competitive athletics—rowing, running, 
boxing—were the prerogative of the professional, there can be no 
doubt that the most salutary rule which could be framed for him 
and enforced was the restriction of his ordinary practice of alcoholic 
drinking. | When athletics became fashionable, amateurs very 
naturally imitated all the methods of the professional, more especi- 
ally since at the time of which we are speaking comparison as 
regards alcoholic indulgence could certainly not have been flatter- 
ing to the gentleman! Nowadays the man who might justly 
be termed intemperate does not aspire to athletic distinction, or if 
he undertakes a course of training very soon abandons it. But 
although the necessity for restricting liquid, 7.e., alcohol, has dis- 
appeared, the idea that liquid in any form is bad for training 
persists to this day. 

Such a prejudice is probably responsible for more staleness 
and breakdown in training than anything else an athlete undergoes 
or undertakes, and it is not difficult to see why this should be so. 
Violent exercise is necessarily accompanied by an enormous loss 
of fluid from the body via the lungs and the skin, and if such a 
ioss is not replaced regularly and adequately, the athlete’s mec- 


hanism becomes very like that of an engine with insufficient lubri- 
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cation, and the engine tends “‘ to seize.’”’ For what possible sort 
of reasoning will justify a man exposing himself voluntarily to the 
horrors of thirst? We never think it necessary when hungry to 
refrain from eating, when tired to refrain from resting, when cold 
to refrain from warming ourselves; then why refuse to hear 
Nature’s other urgent call and refrain from satisfying her need 
when we are thirsty ? 

In this respect we would only add that we are speaking of a 
genuine general thirst and not a local dryness of the mouth which 
has been imposed by indulgence in some food or other material 
and which the athlete should always make it his business to avoid, 
or results from the nervousness which often seizes an athlete 
shortly before a race, and in which circumstance merely rinsing 
out the mouth will suffice to relieve. 

Loss of fluid from the body inevitably depresses bodily func- 
tions ; if the loss is sufficently large—the exact amount is not easily 
estimated—death ensues. So irresistible is the thirst which is the 
exponent of Nature’s urgent need, that shipwrecked men will drink 
salt water. Life can, in fact, be supported without food of any des- 
cription for an almost incredibly long time if sufficient water is 
allowed, as the experiences of professional fasting men have fre- 
quently shown. 

The sufferings from thirst which many athletes undergo are 
almost past belief, and certainly past description. We have 
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known of one man who, unable to sleep, spent half the night 
pacing his room like a caged lion and finally, in the extremity of 
his discomfort, drained the whole contents of his water-jug. In 
many instances the trainers of professional boxers or scullers have 
found it necessary to stay by their charges day and night, never 
leaving them for a moment for fear of their adopting some subter- 
fuge to satisfy their perfectly natural thirst. 

A kind of tradition supposes that solid foods alone are con- 
ducive to strength and that all liquids, and even soft foods, are 
in some way productive of weakness. Such views are maintained 
by ‘“‘trainers ’’ who are of course ignorant of the enormous per- 
centage of water which many “ solid ’’ foods contain, and who 
would be surprised to the extent of incredulity if told that cabbage 
actually contains more water than does milk. 

We wish, however, to go further and pass from our assertion 
that liquid is not harmful in training to a declaration that a sub- 
stantial quantity taken at the right time is actually beneficial. We 
do not invite the reader to follow the example of the farmer who, 
on the principle that you cannot have too much of a good thing, 
contracted acute indigestion by drinking several quarts of his own 
excellent spring water at his biggest meal. We deprecate as 
much as the most rabid of the old school the practice of the athlete 
taking a large amount of liquid with his meals. Such a practice 
leads to distension of his stomach, and prevents exercise being 
taken, besides inviting digestive disturbances. But a considerable 
quantity of water, taken judiciously during the day, will not only — 
eliminate thirst, that bugbear of ‘‘ orthodox ” training, but will 
greatly improve efficiency by flushing impurities out of the system 
and conducing to health during training, as indeed during seden- 
tary life. 

Liquids, then, should be taken very sparingly at meals, only 
sufficient, in fact, to make the meal enjoyable, e.g., one cup of tea 
at breakfast and at afternoon tea, half a glass of water or beer at 
lunch, and a full glass with the evening meal. But when the 
stomach is empty larger quantities of water may with advantage 
be taken, e.g., a full half-pint on rising, the same quantity half an 
tour before lunch and dinner, and at ‘night, say two and a half 
hours after the completion of the last meal, a pint may be slowly 
sipped. In all circumstances care should be taken never to distend 
the stomach rapidly by any large quantity taken at one draught. 


ALCOHOL. 


The consideration of liquid enables us at this stage conveni- 
ently to consider the rdle of alcohol. We are of opinion that 
aicohol is quite unnecessary to a healthy athlete, and in this 
circumstance we are mindful of the advice often given that alcohol 
is in itself of advantage during training, as a sort of ‘‘ tonic” 
in fact, or as a highly concentrated food, although as a matter of 
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fact the food value of alcohol is exceedingly low. Alcohol has its 
place rather as a medicine than as an ordinary article of diet. In 
everyday life alcohol is otten taken to create an artificial appetite 
to enable a tired overworked man to take his food when he has not 
the natural stimulus of fresh air and physical exercise. But the 
healthy athlete needs no such stimulus unless staleness has for 
some reason or other supervened, when alcohol may be a very 
useful medicine to help restore equilibrium. It is nevertheless 
true that in many cases such staleness might have been avoided 
by periodical applications to the nearest pump. 

To a man accustomed to alcohol, a modest half-pint of beer 
at lunch and dinner is not to be deprecated, and at the latter meal 
a glass of port may be added. But there is no need to imitate the 
fanciful prejudices of old-fashioned trainers who order two glasses 
of wine for their charges, but the boxer and runner must have 
sherry and the oarsman port! The advantage of alcohol is well 
seen in the spirit of cheerfulness which replaces the anxiety in a 
University team in full training when a half bottle of champagne 
per head is judiciously administered once or twice during the 
course of the training. 


DruGs. 

The healthy athlete needs no drugs of any description, and 
unless he is actually ill, medicines of every kind should be avoided 
as poisons. Nothing is more absurd than the idea that certain 
‘““ nerve tonics ’’ or “‘ strengthening medicines’’ are able to pro- 
duce or increase athletic efficiency. We have heard athletes speak 
of So-and-So as taking strychnine in a tone which implies simul- 
taneously admiration for his temerity and condemnation of his 
unsporting action. Experiments in a laboratory have shown, no 
doubt, that the response of a muscle to a nerve impulse is acceler- 
ated by strychnine, but the human being is not an isolated muscle- 
nerve preparation. Whilst we are ou the one hand by no means 
convinced of any advantage resulting from strychnine, we are on 
the other hand fully persuaded from actual experience that certain 
disadvantages may occur. It must be remembered that the same 
thing which makes a sick man well may make a healthy man sick. 

In the chapter on staleness we refer to the advantage of 
administering calomel, but the use of this and similar simple 
domestic remedies is obvious when the need arises, and in no way 
relates to the present consideration of ‘‘ drugs.”’ 


OXYGEN. 


Oxygen is in a different category. Some years ago a Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in experimenting with this gas produced 
some very striking results which tended to show that an athlete, 
after a few inhalations, not only competed with far less discomfort, 
but was actually enabled to eclipse his previous best performance. 
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Candidly we are not satisfied that such advantages could accrue. 
The principle was of course to saturate the blood with oxygen so 
that its supply to the contracting muscles was at a maximum for a 
greater time than after inspiring ordinary air which, it will be 
remembered, is only one-fifth oxygen. If some arrangement could 
ensure a continuous supply of oxygen during the whole of the 
exertion, it is conceivable that benefit might result, but that 
inhalations before a race could produce anything more than a 
suggestive effect we find it difficult to believe. 

The use of oxygen in such a connection is, however, at least 
harmless; but until more exacting experiments have been con- 
ducted we believe it to be also useless. 


SMOKING. 


University athletes—Ouida’s heroes alone excepted—make it 
a practice invariably to abstain from smoking during training. 
Such abstinence is, however, by no means the rule among athletes 
as a whole, and it will be remembered how the first Belgian crew 
to be successful at Henley surprised and almost horrified the 
British onlookers by smoking cigars immediately before embark- 
ing for the final race. 

It must be admitted that the average athlete who drops 
smoking does so rather with the air of a martyr who is flagellating 
himself in a good cause and is disposed to justify the act and 
believe in its virtues exactly in proportion to the punishment 
which his self-denial inflicts upon him. The reader must not 
jump to the conclusion that we are intending to uphold tobacco 
as a valuable aid to training. We are satisfied that unless his 
abstinence makes a man unbearably miserable nothing but good 
can result. 

The common idea is that smoking is ‘‘ bad for the wind,” 
ar.d, considered more scientifically, that it has a deleterious effect 
upon the heart. But only in very considerable quantity is tobacco 
likely to have any such effect, and a very heavy smoker is rarely 
disposed to go in for serious training. Boys and young men should 
certainly abstain from smoking, not only because tobacco will 
have a more pronounced effect upon their athletic capa- 
bilities, but also because there is not such justification for the 
practice in their case: the habit cannot in them have become so 
deeply ingrained that it is a serious deprivation to abstain com- 
pletely. 

To older men and confirmed smokers we would say drop it 
if they can. If, as sometimes occurs, insomnia, dyspepsia, and 
general irritability and restlessness result, then they will be wise 
to smoke in moderation, a pipe certainly in preference to cigarettes, 
rather than abandon it completely. 

One other warning is necessary. If a man is a member of a 
team he should regard it as a point of honour to share the customs 
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and trials of his colleagues, and discipline invariably suffers if cer- 
tain members are allowed relaxations denied to others, even if the 
urgency of the enforcement is not equally applicable. This rule 
is rigidly upheld at the Universities; the hammer and weight 
Blues, whose ‘‘ wind ”’ scarcely comes into consideration, are not 
permitted preferential treatment, but are compelled to stop 
smoking as an example to the others. 

We may say in conclusion that if a keen athlete finds it 
possible to abstain absolutely from smoking, he may be satisfied 
with the reflection that elaborate experiments in America have 
shown that certain advantages in the way of efficiency, mental and 
physical, do certainly result. These advantages may be small 
and will not outweigh disadvantages which would be experienced 
by an older, inveterate smoker; but however small, if they are 
accompanied by no counterbalancing disadvantages, they might 
conceivably just turn the scale in the world of athletics, which 
has to consider the influence of fractions of an inch and tiny 
fractions of a second in the making or marring of success. 


SLEEP. 

On this subject a very few words will suffice. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind athletes that a regular and generous allowance 
of sleep is an essential part of training. In many instances, how- 
ever, far too long is spent in bed, and it is a common practice with 
oarsmen to indulge in a couple of hours recumbency in the after- 
noon. Eight hours’ sleep in the twenty-four is enough for most, 
and nine hours for anybody. The window should be widely 
open. The advantage of retiring early—10.30 or 11 at latest—- 
resides not so much in any special recuperative virtues often attri- 
buted to the earlier hours of the night, but in the fact that early 
retirement is conducive to early rising and, moreover, saves the 
athlete from the boredom of spending a long unoccupied evening 
and avoids the habitual associations of ‘‘ late hours’’ which are 
certainly not “‘ good for training.”’ 


BATHS. 


Whether the daily bath should be hot or cold depends entirely 
on the previous custom of the athlete which for training purposes 
it is quite unnecessary to alter. Undoubtedly a warm bath should 
be taken after exercise, if only in the interests of cleanliness, and 
a cold shower or plunge may follow if it is a practice to which he 
has hitherto been accustomed. 


Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 24—THE SAMOYEDE. 


HE introduction of the Samoyede to England not quite 

twenty years since caused more heart-burning among lovers 
of foreign varieties than I remember being the case in connection 
with any other breed. The fact was so few home admirers and 
authorities had seen the dog on his native heath that the majority 
of the men who ventured to write about the breed in the dog 
papers had to be corrected by Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, and I have 
in front of me some very illuminating correspondence which 
appeared in The Illustrated Kennel News, a well-informed weekly 
paper which is now merged in The Dog World. The gentleman 
named is still looked on as the authority on an especially inter- 
esting breed, and I have not forgotten how cleverly he closed the 
mouth of a would-be critic by advising him to study the map. 
It was not unreasonable for Mr. Kilburn Scott to point out that 
Siberia, with its 5,000 miles stretch of territory (twice the size of 
Europe) might have more than one breed of dog, as it had more 
than one race of people. 

The home of the true Samoyede is North-East Russia and 
the western end of Siberia. It is not alone a sledge dog, in fact 
its chief work is rounding up and driving the herds of reindeer ; 
indeed, it is in this respect equal to our collie or sheep dog, and 
every bit as intelligent as either, which is saying a great deal. 
It is very similar in size, too, being 19 to 203 inches at the shoulder 
in the case of the male, and from 18 to 19} where the female is 
concerned. The Ostiak dog of Middle Siberia is larger and has 
shorter fur, while further East there is the Lena or East Siberian 
dog, more Esquimaux looking; then at the Behring Straits there 
is a dog similar to the Alascan Esquimaux dogs which were shown 
at the Crystal Palace some fifteen or sixteen years since. 

The Samoyede people make their dog their constant com- 
panion and friend, consequently they are most intelligent and affec- 
tionate and have not the wolfish and savage expression which has 
been (quite wrongly I am convinced) attributed to them. Good 
specimens weigh from 40 lbs. to 45 Ibs., and the best of them are 
pure white in colour with a beautiful outstanding fur, which is 
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soit and silky on the head and the ears; the latter should be 
pricked. The tail is a fine spreading one, not tightly curled over 
the back like that of a chow chow, but used for swishing away 
the mosquitoes that abound in North-East Russia in summer, and 
for helping to keep their noses warm in winter when they lie in 
holes in the snow. At certain seasons the Russian Komari mos- 
quitoes are very troublesome, and then the dogs burrow into the 
earth and go in head first, leaving their tails to stop up the 
entrance. The muscular system of the dog is built for speed and 
agility, and this makes them want to get along at a good pace, 
so that to keep them back when sledging tires them. On straight 
runs it is best to sit on the sledge and let the dogs go their own 
gait, which is usually faster than men can travel on ski. As a 
rule four pairs are harnessed to the sledge two abreast, the trace 
being attached to the side, but Captain Scott, who ought to know, 
thinks it best to attach the trace rope to the top of the back, as the 
dogs then give a straighter pull. When the Samoyedes have 
been trained to the work they give little or no trouble, and those 
with Shackleton’s expedition never required the use of a whip or 
stick. The dogs used by the explorer named were descended from 
those taken out by Borchgrevink about twenty years since. Some 
were left in New Zealand and Australia, and Mr. Kilburn Scott 
brought Antarctic Buck from Sydney in 1908. Buck was 
undoubtedly one of the finest Samoyedes ever seen. He stood 
nearly 22 inches in height and was well over 43 Ibs. in weight. 
His coat, as | remember it, was absolutely pure white, with the 
peculiar glistening which is characteristic of the breed. He had 
a heavy ruff and fine tail, and also the hair round the toes which 
is characteristic of Arctic dogs. The ears of Buck were thick and 
erect, with the rounded tip. They were spread well apart, leaving 
a fine open forehead, a point which helps very materially to give 
Samoyedes their wonderfully intelligent expression. The strong 
boned legs and chest are a particular feature, and show the dog 
to have come from an ancestry accustomed to open-air life in 
rigorous conditions. 

Owners of the Samoyede tell me that the variety breeds freelv 
in this country, and, being hardy, is easily acclimatised. They 
enjoy the summer just as much as the winter, and I have seen 
dogs lying out in the full glare of the midsummer sun when they 
could have gone into the shade. Their white colour and the 
glistening quality of the fur apparently protects them. There is 
no denying the charm of the Samoyede as a companion, and as 
regards colour it may be taken for granted that though brown and 
white, black and white, and even slight lemon markings are recog- 
nised, the pure whites are most typical of the breed. They are 
wedge-shaped in head, but not foxy; should be wide and flat 
between the ears, gradually tapering to the eyes, while the stop 
should not be too pronounced. The muzzle absolutely clean, not 
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too long, with no lippiness; strong jaws and level teeth; the nose 
may be either black or flesh-coloured. Eyes are expressive and 
numan, sparkling when excited, set obliquely and well apart; 
dark eyes are preferable, but other colours are not considered 
especially objectionable. |The ears must be pricked, set wide 
apart and freely movable, triangular in shape and not too large. 
Body shapely but not cobby, with straight back; chest wide and 
deep, showing great lung power. A dog about which there is 
much to admire, and no wonder it is so great a favourite. 
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The Sporting Experiences of Mr. 
Harold Thorneycroft in Ireland 


BY 


LORD FREDERICK HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next morning Michael was round early. 

** Tt will be all right about the Avonmore river to-day, sir,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ We must shtart about half-past nine on the side-car, 
for it is a long road. ‘Tis a pity it is so bright.”’ 

At breakfast Thorneycroft found six fresh-boiled young 
lobsters on a dish. 

‘There, Harold!’ said Mrs. Thorneycroft. ‘‘ That poor 
little boy you were so unkind about got up very early to catch 
those lobsters, just because he thought it would please me.”’ 

Thorneycroft, with pride, brought down his virgin seventeen- 
foot salmon rod, the gaff, and a huge brand new flybook. Michael 
and Patsey insisted on tying the rod under the car. 

“The way it will not get broken, sir,’’ said Michael, who 
further advised that voung Jim should be left at home, as it would 
be a very long day. Patsey, in his ragged homespun, climbed 
on to the driving seat, and they started. As they turned into 
Gleness, after a drive of some seven or eight miles, Thorneycroft 
was awestruck by the majestic grandeur of the scenery. The 
mountains rose abruptly on either side of the glen, with great 
ramparts of rock two hundred feet high contorted into every 
imaginable shape. Down the face of the dark granite trickled the 
many waterfalls from which the glen derived its name, reduced 
in this time of drought to white bands of filmy lace overlying the 
rock. The clear amber-coloured waters of the Avonmore gurgled 
and tumbled over their rocky bed in the centre of the glen. Patsey 
pulled up. 

“We might be laving the side-car here, sir. I have a friend 
does be living in the house above,’’ said Michael. ‘‘ Patsey has 
to go up into the pocket of the glen, so I will show your Honour 
Coomingeara. ’Tis the finest little shpot iver ve saw. We will 
leave the rod here too.”’ 

Thorneycroft noticed that Patsey had taken a game-bag from 
the ‘‘ well ’’ of the car and had passed it over his shoulders. He 
had laid a paper parcel on the cushion of the seat, and Thorney- 
croft, idly fingering it, was surprised to find under the paper a 
large flat bottle of clear glass containing about a quart of a colour- 
less fluid. 
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‘‘ Whatever have you got there, Patsey ?’’ he enquired. 

‘“*Tis some wather from the Holy Well at Kilmakelogue, 
sir,’? answered Patsey, with wide-opened blue eyes. ‘‘ ’Tis very 
good for the eyes, sir, and a poor ould woman does be living in 
the pocket of the glen, and she that blind that she wouldn’t know 
a pig from a holiday, so it’s taking the wather to her I am, sir, 
for her eyes.”’ 

‘‘ That is really a very kind action on your part,” said 
Thorneycroft, approvingly, and he thought to himself how kindly 
and warm-hearted these Kerry people were. Patsey continued : 

“I must be going, sir; ’tis a mile and a half each way,”’ and 
he trotted off as Michael, who had not heard the conversation, 
came out from the shed where he had stabled the mare. Some 
sudden impulse made Thorneycroft ask him what Patsey’s bottle 
contained. 

‘**Tis some medicine for the rheumatics a friend of mine does 
be making in Cloonee glen, and there is a poor ould man here, 
sir, that bad wid the rheumatics that, when the pains do take him, 
ye’d hear him a mile off, roaring like a bull. Patsey is taking 
him the medicine to rub on his legs, sir.”’ 

Humph!’’ commented Thorneycroft. 

Coomingeara fully merited its reputation, for it was an 
exquisitely beautiful little glen, fenced in by towering ramparts 
of rock, some bare, some draped with abundant growths of holly 
and oak-scrub, whilst silver stripes of falling white waters gleamed 
everywhere amid the greenery. On their return to the main road 
the small figure of Patsey was seen approaching. He seemed 
excited and was violently flushed in the face. 

“Tis all right!’’ he shouted, jubilantly. ‘‘ He has the half 
of it dhrunk already, and he’s lying on the sthraw wid the bottle 
beside him. He’ll not move till night-time.”’ 

** Did you give the poor old blind woman the Holy Water, 
Patsey ?’’ asked Thorneycroft, drily. 

““ | did then, sir,’’ answered Patsey, opening his eyes wide, 
““ and it done her a power of good already. Faith! she is not the 
only one in the glen is blind now,”’ he added, with a chuckle. 

They moved on with the rod, and crossed an old grey stone 
bridge over the river. Patsey halted, and scanned the water care- 
fully from the parapet. Half a mile further on the Sullivans put 
up the rod and Thorneycroft handed them his fly-book. 

The Sullivans pursed up their lips as they inspected the vast 
array of “‘ stock’’ flies which Thorneycroft had been induced to 
purchase, and Patsey selected a very small ‘‘ butcher.’’ Father 
and son looked at the cloudless sky, the low clear water, and shook 
their heads, as Michael handed Thorneycroft the rod. It cannot 
be said with truth that that admirable bill-broker’s first attempts 
with a salmon rod were highly successful. Do what he would, put 
what force into it he might, his line never went out more than six 
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feet when it fell in an involved tangle into the water with a loud 
splash. 
‘* That is not the way at all, sir, just watch me,’’ said Michael, 
and with one deft turn of the wrist the line flew out thirty feet 
perfectly straight, and the fly lit on the water as light as thistle- 
down. Thorneycroft was but a clumsy pupil. His line, like a 
faithful dog, showed an extraordinary reluctance to go more than 
a few feet away from him. Little Patsey took the heavy rod from 
him, sent the line spinning out, and worked the fly most dex- 
terously. 

‘* I’m afraid it’s no use, your Honour, the sun is too bright, 
and the wather very low,’’ he said, and Michael nodded acqui- 


escence. 
“‘ Tf your Honour would like some fish to send home to your 


friends, sure we can get them, sir,’’ went on Patsey. ‘‘ The 
spurge does be growing in plenty, and—.’’ An angry torrent of 
invective, in Irish, from his sire, stopped him. 

‘Be paying no attention to him, sir,’ said Michael. ‘‘ ’Tis 


only boy’s foolish talk.”’ 

“‘ Well, if you say it’s no good, we had better drop it for 
to-day.”’ 

““°*Tis no good at all, sir. The Avonmore runs down very 
quickly, and does be fishing well only in a flood. The Glenelly 
now is the grand river. Ye’d fish that any day.” 

They walked towards the old grey stone bridge, Michael 
carrving the rod. Patsey peered over the parapet, and grew very 
excited at something he saw in the water. A few sentences in 
rapid Irish were exchanged between father and son. 

“* Your Honour does be admiring the scenery,’’ said Michael. 
‘“‘ There’s the grandest view iver ye saw from that little command 
there,’’ as he pointed to a rocky knoll on his right.  ‘* Your 
Honour will be seeing the Kilbride River, and Durrus Harbour 
curling in to the land, the way ye’d think the say was trying to 
git its arm round the mountain’s waist. If you would care to walk 
there, sir, Patsey and I will be taking the rod down, and bringing 
the things from the side-car.”’ ; 

Thorneycroft assented and strode on by himself to the little 
rocky eminence, enthralled by the beauty and the grandeur of the 
Kerry landscape on this lovely August evening. The huge cliffs 
and boulders of red sandstone, the purple of the heather, starred 
with the Irish autumn-flowering golden gorse, and framed in the 
soft green of the bracken, made a glorious picture. An artist 
would probably have said that it all ‘‘ composed ’’ so perfectly 
together. The far-reaching view from the ‘‘command ”’ more 
than merited Michael’s enconium. Thorneycroft lit a pipe, and 
sat dreamily but contentedly surveying the great panorama of sea, 
inlets and mountains, without heeding time. At length he regret- 
fully retraced his steps. At one point the track gave a full view 
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of the bridge, and to his surprise he saw plainly a diminutive figure 
holding a ‘fishing rod, whilst a larger figure bent over the pool 
above ‘the bridge. The windings ‘of the track amid the rocky 
knolls shut out ‘the view the next minute, and, when at length he 
reached the bridge, his rod was lying done up, with the gaff ‘beside 
it, the two Sullivans, father and son, were smoking short black 
pipes as they sat with their backs against the parapet. 

‘‘ Didn’t I see the boy playing with my rod just now,’’ he 
enquired sharply of Michael. “ He had no right to do anything 
of the sort.”’ 

‘Ah then, sir, boys will be playing,’’ answered Michael. 
‘* Sure there’s no harm done at all. Wasn’t your Honour saying 
ye’d like to send some fish to your friends in England ?”’ he con- 
tinued dubiously. 

“As you know perfectly well that we haven’t even seen a fish 
to-day, that is rather a foolish question,’’ answered Thorneycroft, 
testily. 

‘We have four fine salmon caught, 


grinned Patsey, and. 


scattering some freshly cut grass, he showed his employer four 
silvery fresh-run salmon, in perfect condition, gleaming on the 
turf, their weight varying from eleven to eight pounds. 

‘By George! What splendid fish!’’ cried Thorneycroft, 
delightedly. ‘* You told me it was no good to-day. T’ll have a 


trv myself now. Put the rod up.”’ 

* Tt’s a little late now, sir, and the fish will not be rising any 
more to-night. ’Twas Patsey caught them all. ’Tis no good 
now, sir.”’ 

““ What fly did you hook them on, Patsey ?”’ 

‘* On this little fly, sir,’’ answered Patsey, opening his blue 
eves, as he pulled a small grey turkey-wing fly out of his pocket. 
Two curiously weighted hooks on strong gimp traces fell out of 
his pocket at the same time. Patsey quickly replaced them in 
paper. 

‘“*Tis some say-fishing tackle that fell out,’’ he observed. 

Thorneycroft never noticed that the death-dealing turkev- 
wing fly, held out for his inspection, was absolutely dry. 

Michael said something in Irish to his son, who ran off to a 
spot below the bridge where the reeds grew thick. Patsey cut a 
bundle of reeds with his knife, and brought them back to the 
bridge. Father and son then neatly enveloped a fish in cut reeds, 
Michael producing from his pockets a ball of twine with which he 
bound the reeds together, knotting the string here and there until 
he had produced a sort of mummified salmon. He finished off 
his work with a loop of twine, the strength of which he tested with 
vigorous pulls. He then treated the remaining fish in the same 
way. Patsey, who had darted across the bridge in the direction 
of Derryconnery, reappeared with an anxious face, after peering 
down the road, and whispered something to his father. 
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‘If your Honour sends these fish to England, ve wouldn’t be 
liking them to go bad on ye,”’ said Michael, pleasantly. ““We 
must cover them up from the sun and the air. Would ye mind, 
sir, taking two fish slung round your neck, and wearing your top 
coat over thim, the way no sun will get at thim ?” 

‘*T never heard of such a thing being done before. — It’s 
absurd, and absolutely unnecessary. We’ll carry the salmon as 
they are.”’ 

‘**Tis the only way to get them lepping fresh to England, 
sir. Sure these fish would go bad on ye, before ve could bless 
yourself, if we didn’t cover them up with our coats,’’ and Michael, 
whose pockets seemed to rival a marine-store dealer’s, produced 
a short stout cord, the ends of which he attached to the loops he 
had made on the mummified salmon. He then undid Thorney- 
croft’s mackintosh from its encircling straps. 

Thorneycroft was meanwhile reflecting with great self-com- 
placency how well it would look to despatch a fish to each of his 
partners, Wilson and Adams, ‘‘ with Mr. Harold Thorneycroft’s 
Compliments, Derryconnery, Ireland.” This, without actually 

saying so, would look as though he had caught them himself. 
The third he would send to his friend Mr. W arburton, the Rector 
of St. Matthias’ Church, Streatham Hill; the-fourth he would eat 
himself. He therefore made no objection when Michael placed 
the cord with the two fish round his neck, like a species of pisca- 
torial stole, though the weight of the fish was quite unexpectedly 
heavy on his neck. Michael then held out the mackintosh to him, 
into which, in accordance with directions, he obediently struggled. 

** Button it up well, sir, and we’ll cheat that ould sun yet, 
and keep the fish fine and fresh,’’ recommended Michael, who 
then placed the remaining two fish, bound together in the same 
way, round his own neck, pulling on his ragged overcoat of Kerry 
frieze over them, and carefully buttoning it up. 

Patsey surveyed his father and Thorneycroft intently for a 
minute, then grinned and nodded his head, as though satisfied. 
The boy took up the rod and gaff, and made off rapidly along the 
river bank, without saying a word. 

‘* Wherever is the boy going with the rod ?’’ asked Thorney- 
croft. 

‘““ Patsey is going by a little short road, your Honour. He 
will meet us. He i is going through the river, and it would be too 
wet for you, sir. We might be walking to the side-car now.”’ 

Some two hundred yards down the road they saw two men 
approaching them. 

*“*Tis Mr. Stuart Robertson, sir, and his friend, Mr. Wood- 
house. For the love of God, sir, don’t be saving anything about 
the fish and the fishing, for the keeper had no time to ask Mr. 
Stuart Robertson’s leave, and it would be getting him into terrible 
throuble.”’ 
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‘ Once for all, Sullivan, you will be good enough to remem- 
ber that I will have nothing to do with all this underhand work. 
I shall explain everything to Mr. Stuart Robertson.” 

‘* Ah! ye wouldn’t be doing that, sir! Poor Jer. Fitzgerald 
the keeper turned off to starve maybe, with his long wake family !”’ 

By this time the strangers were close on them, and the elder 
of them, after a look, addressed Thorneycroft courteously. 

‘‘ Mr. Thorneycroft, I believe. My name is Stuart Robert- 
son.” 

‘* T have been admiring this lovely glen, Mr. Robertson. You 
are fortunate in being the tenant of so beautiful a spot.”’ 

‘His Honour was so taken away with the scenery that 
nothing would serve him but to have another look at it,’’ broke in 
Michael, hastily. ‘‘ We had our coats on ready for the side-car, 
when his Honour went back, for, says he, niver had he seen so 
commodious a shpot.”’ 

After a few civilities they parted, Michael giving an audible 
sigh of relief. 

When the side-car was reached, Michael deposited the fish in 
the well and brought out the mare. They jogged along in silence, 
Thorneycroft dimly conscious that the Sullivans had for the second 
time involved him in a dubious adventure, entangling him so 
ingeniously in their schemes, that it would be useless for him to 
proclaim his innocence. A low whistle came from a clump of 
scrub, and Master Patrick Sullivan emerged dripping wet, carry- 
ing the rod and gaff. He clambered into the driving seat, sprink- 
ling impartially his father and Thorneycroft with showers of water, 
like a Newfoundland puppy. 

‘* That boy is soaked to the skin, Sullivan. He’ll catch his 
death of cold.”’ 

‘‘ Have no fear, your Honour. Patsey is like a water-spaniel : 
he wouldn’t be comfortable if he were dhry. If your Honour 
would let him have a couple of dhraws he would be quite contint.”’ 

“A pair of drawers; really I—,’’ and Thorneycroft, a most 
modest man, reddened and grew quite embarrassed. ‘ I don't 
think—.”’ 

““Not dhrawers for the legs, sir, dhraws for the mouth,”’ 
grinned Michael. 


Patsey produced his little black pipe, and his father poured 
a long tale in Irish into his ear, which so tickled Master Sullivan 
that, dropping the reins, he laid his head on his knees, and 
laughed till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“To think of your Honour passing the time of day to Mr. 
Robertson with his fish hanging round your neck,’’ he gurgled, 
shaking with laughter. 

“We could niver have done it but for your Honour’s kind- 
ness in making Jer. Fitzgerald dhrunk,’’ said Michael. 
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‘What the devil do you mean, sir?’’ cried Thorneycroft, 
white-hot with anger. ‘‘ If you’re impertinent I’ll send you pack- 
ing to-morrow, Sullivan.” 

** Still it was your Honour made him dhrunk, who else ?”’ 
persisted Michael. ‘‘It was the three shillings you gave me to 
buy the potheen with.” 

“You told me the three shillings was for the permission to 
fish.”* 
‘* They were that, sir, but it was a permission in a bottle. Jer. 
Fitzgerald is a very cross man; sure he’d sour a pan of milk on ye 
in five minutes by looking at it, but he likes his glass, or twinty 
glasses if he can git thim, and, glory be, your Honour gave them 
to him.” 

“© T tould him whin [ give him the potheen,’’ broke in Patsey, 
‘** His Honour, Mr. Thorneycroft, does be sending you this to 
knock the drought out of ye!’ *Iwas very good potheen; I niver 
tasted better.’’ 

‘* Are you wicked enough, Sullivan, to allow a child like that 
to drink spirits ?’’ cried Thorneycroft, indignantly. 

‘Indeed I do not, sir. Patsey niver dhrinks. Only a little 
sup or two to put sthrength into him, and to kape him nice and 
shmall. He must git used to it, the way people will not git him 
talking by giving him a glass or two.”’ 

““ You’re one as bad as the other! You, Sullivan, ought to 
be ashamed of yourself; and as for that imp of Satan, I’ve a good 
mind to give him such a horsewhipping as he’ll remember to the 
end of his life. The pair of you had better clear out to-morrow.” 

““*Twas only to show your Honour a little shport, sir,’’ said 
Patsey, reproachfully. ‘‘ We didn’t like to think that the likes of 
Greenwood had got the better of a nice gintleman like your 
Honour. Sure there’s no harm done.”’ 

“Why did you tell me that no fish would look at a fly to- 
day ?” 
“* Because they would not, sir,’’ answered Patsey. ‘‘ I had 
thim four fish snatched, sir, and fine fresh-run fish they are. Ill 
show your Honour how to do it; they are aisier caught that way 
than on the fly.’’ 

The process was minutely explained to the bewildered 
Thorneycroft, who enquired if this mode of capture was strictly 
legal. 
“* They do say that it is agin the law, and there is some does 
be calling it stroke-hauling, sir,’’ answered Michael, ‘‘ but what 
matter? The fish was that thick in that Bridge pool that they was 
making it a Congested Disthrict for salmon, and your hair would 
turn white on ye before ye’d remimber the one half of all thim 
laws they does be making in Parliament.” 

“Very good. I shall write to Mr. Robertson to-morrow, 
explaining the whole business, and my own share in it.” 
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‘“ As you plaze, sir,’’ answered Michael. “‘ Sure Patsey and 
meself will be glad to go to prison for your Honour’s sake. Her- 
self and I thought Patsey would support us in our ould age, but 
now instead of riding at Leopardstown, or Baldoyle, or in the 
Phoenix Park, ’tis on the threadmill Patsey will be riding for 
years and years. God’s will be done,’’ he added, resignedly. 
‘* Sure it’s Mr. Robertson will be plazed to hear it was your 
Honour’s kind heart that made Jer. Fitzgerald dhrunk.”’ 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, sir!’’ cried Thorneycroft, angrily. He 
then tried to review the situation impartially in his mind. The 
diabolic ingenuity of the Sullivans in making him an accessory 
after the fact left him with a curious sense of impotence, which 
accounted for his irritation. They always managed to compro- 
mise him so thoroughly that his mouth was practically sealed, 
and yet it was clearly intolerable that a churchwarden, a vice- 
president of the Streatham Hill Unionist Association, the senior 
partner in an old-established and highly respectable City firm, 
should be inveigled into every sort of illicit sporting adventure. 
As the car turned out of the glen, the fresh breeze from the 
Atlantic vivified the soft languorous Kerry air, and Thorneycroft 
sniffed the salt-laden wind greedily. After all, he thought, the 
Sullivans were not doing this for gain, but merely to mitigate 
his own disappointment at his bad bargain. Of course it was 
very wrong and all that, but—there was something rather 
amusing about it. How sweet this Western air smelt! So 
different to the London atmosphere ! 

“ Well, on thinking it over, Sullivan, I daresay you meant 
it well. But please understand, this sort of thing must stop once 
and for all. And you, my boy, would be none the worse for 
speaking the truth occasionally.”’ 

Mrs. Thorneycroft’s naive delight at her husband’s prowess 
flattered him greatly. It was arranged that she should write the 
notes to Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Adams, and Mr. Warburton, 
announcing the arrival of the salmon. This relieved Thorney- 
croft’s tender conscience, for he, of course, could not be held 
responsible for his wife’s statement that he had caught the fish 
himself. The boiled salmon, with the curd still in it, was most 
delicious, and Mrs. Thorneycroft kept making intricate calcu- 
lations. 

‘A nine-pound salmon, at half-a-crown a pound, makes 
twenty-two and six. Four snipe, at two shillings each, make 
eight shillings. Little Patrick brought in six more lobsters to- 
day, at half-a-crown, say, that’s fifteen shillings. That’s two 
pounds five and six already. We shall soon be getting all our 
rent back again, dear. Just fancy! Our own salmon out of our 
own river !”’ 

Quite so, love,’ answered Thorneycroft, reddening. 
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FRAGILITE WINNING AT AUTEUIL. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXVIII. CAPTAIN PERCY WOODLAND 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ITH very few exceptions the subjects treated in this series have 
been amateurs. It is frequently the case, however, that the 
professional is quite as good a sportsman as the man who pursues his 
chosen pastime irrespective of money, and the title may surely be 
accorded to the well-known owner, trainer, jockey under flat racing 
and steeplechasing rules, as likewise soldier and airman, with whom 
I am now dealing; for Percy Woodland holds the rank of Captain and 
it is admitted thoroughly earned it. 

Percy Woodland comes of what a humorist has described as one 
of the ‘‘ horseridingest families ’’ in the country. During the jumping 
season, years ago more than recently, perhaps no colours were more 
frequently displayed than the white of Mr. E. Woodland, father of 
Percy and of other sons whose names were familiar to racegoers. Mr. 
Woodland was a horse-dealer, ready I believe to provide at a moment’s 
notice a probable winner on the flat or ‘cross country, a team for a 
coach, a hunter suitable for the shires or for one of those provincial 
packs the followers of which are not in the least enterprising. | How- 
ever, in the year 1897 Mr. Woodland had running for a selling race 
at Lingfield an aged animal named Crépu, a son of Mourle, a sire with 
whose history I am not acquainted, and a half-bred mare named Cresole. 
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Crépu had run nine times that season without making any show prior 
to this Lingfield Race, when Percy Woodland, then a boy of thirteen, 
though he was dignified in the return by the title of ‘* Mr.,’’ bestrode 
him and won by six lengths. 

It was his first essay in public, and it may be considered a compli- 
ment to the family that in spite of the jockey’s inexperience Crépu was 
favourite at 3 to 1, or at least shared that distinction with an animal 
called Ormiston, who ran second, and if it had been a question of 
breeding ought scarcely to have been beaten, for Ormiston was a son 
of Bend Or and a mare called Festive—a daughter of the Cambridge- 
shire winner See Saw. This was a happy beginning, and as Woodland 
Senior was constantly running horses at all sorts of meetings, Percy 
soon began to have a busy time of it. Few jockeys, indeed, have had 
«a busier, and as to follow his career in detail would occupy all the 
pages in several issues of the Magazine, it must suffice to deal with a 
few of the outstanding incidents of his performances in England and 
France. 

In writing lately of Mr. Charles Garland I mentioned the fact that 
his first race was won by Wild Aster, Percy Woodland in the saddle. 
This was at Leicester in February, 1905, and it began what may be 
described as an extraordinarily prolonged partnership between horse 
and jockey, which I should suspect can seldom have been equalled or 
even approached, seeing that within the last few months Percy Wood- 
land has won races, and run up for others, on his faithful old favourite. 
I believe the son of Victor Wild has been seen for the last time carrying 
silk. He is now doing excellent service as a hack for Percy's brother- 
in-law, Mr. C. V. Tabor, the Epsom trainer. Percy promises me that 
some day he will let me know for how many races Wild Aster has 
started, and how many of them he has won. It will take a long time 
to make out this list! 


Wild Aster was a vastly better horse than generally suspected, 
or Mr. Garland would not have been able to buy him in for 140 guineas. 
1 do not know whether it was in 1906 or 1907 that he was taken over 
to France, by which time Percy was more or less established there, he 
having gone over in 1904 to ride Dandolo in the Grand Steeplechase 
de Paris, which he won from Frank Hartigan’s mount, winning it also 
the following year on Canard. In 1907 we find Wild Aster, ridden, 
however, by Goswell, running for the big steeplechase at Auteuil, then 
worth £2,000, and sufficiently fancied to start at 10 to 1. A couple 
of days afterwards he took part in the Prix Soliman, worth over £1,000, 
and then he was beaten by a length and a half for another valuable 
stake at the same place. Ruff’s Guide. to which I have to refer, as 
French racing is not included in the English Steeplechase Calendar, 
mentions him once only in 1908: by this time he nad passed into Percy 
Woodland’s possession, and on him his new owner won the Prix Marise, 
afterwards taking him on to Nice, where with odds of 10 to 6 on him 
he dead-heated for the £4,000 steeplechase, the Grand Prix de la Ville 
de Nice, with Chanoine, who started at evens. These prices, I take it, 
correspond with those of the pari-mutuel, and it is not very encouraging 
for ardent believers in the machine to find a second favourite starting 
at even money. Percy Woodland was, and is, of opinion that he won 
this race by a good neck. I saw it, but cannot profess to remember 
the details. 
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After the Nice adventure Percy Woodland and Wild Aster toured 
France together, turning up at all sorts of race meetings, and as a 
general rule coming away with a handsome reward. Wild Aster won 
at Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lille, here, there and everywhere so to speak, 
and proved an extraordinarily good bargain at the 1,000 guineas paid 
for him. On the racecourse the old horse—he is now eighteen—was 


RIDING COVERTCOAT SCHOOLING. 


usually a bit skittish. As a hack he is described as the quietest horse 
in the world, and with the most perfect mouth. I was rather struck 
with his owner's description of him, ‘‘ His head doesn’t weigh two 
ounces. 

Percy Woodland’s career has been for a good many years past 
much about equally divided between France and England, that is to 
say, of course, it was so before the war, and many of his successes 
have been on the flat. He never won the Grand Prix, though he has 
twice taken the French Derby, the Prix du Jockey Club. He secured 
this in 1906 on Maintenon, the brilliant son of Le Sagittaire and Marcia, 
who was out as a three-year-old sixteen times and won eleven of his 
races. I did not ask how Percy Woodland came to ride him in the 
Prix du Jockey Club, for his regular jockey was Ransch. For this 
valuable prize, however, with Percy Woodland in the saddle, he beat 
amongst others two horses well known in England, Querido, who came 
over and carried off the Chester Cup the following season, and Eider, 
who as a four-year-old dead-heated for the Gold Cup at Ascot and was 
disqualified on an objection. Querido was a better favourite for the 
French Derby, 5 to 1, ridden by J. Reiff, Maintenon, 6 to 1; the verdict 
was half a length. Three years later Percy repeated his victory in the 
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same race on Or du Rhin II., a son of St. Damien and Our Grace. 
There was a strong favourite this year in Assouan I]., ridden by Stern, 
starting at 11 to 4. Percy’s mount was an outsider at 197 to 10, and 
he won a length from Reinhart, O’Neill in the saddle. 

These were two out of many flat race successes, though I suppose 
Percy Woodland is best known as a steeplechase rider. It was Eugene 
Lee who first beguiled him to France, where he proceeded to set up a 
stable of his own at Maisons Laffitte. One of his purchases was par- 
ticularly successful, a daughter of The Quack and Fram, called Fra- 
gilité. | As a six-year-old in 1906 she had a remarkably successful 
season. At Nice she carried off the Prix des Veterans, missed the big 
£4,000 steeplechase, but took the Grand Prix de Monaco on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and after running second for the Prix Bougie at Auteuil, 
went on to win her next four races, one of them the Prix du President 
de la Republique, returned as worth £2,344—which may explain why 
her owner preferred racing in France to England. For the Grand 
Steeplechase de Paris her owner rode her into third place, and three 
days afterwards won the big hurdle race, the mare starting favourite 
at 45 to 10. 


To many readers Percy Woodland will be best known as rider of. 


the winner of two Liverpools. In 1903 his great objective was the 
National with Drumcree. In order to get thoroughly acquainted with 
the horse he went and stayed for a month with Sir Charles Nugent, who 
was training him, and the result is too well known to be described. 
Drumcree he summarises as ‘‘a big, heavy, slow horse, not really a 
racehorse at all,’ though there ought to have been some quality about 
him as a grandson of Hermit, for Drumcree’s sire was the Hermit horse 
Ascetic. His other Liverpool was on Covertcoat in 1913, and with this 
horse he also took pains to become acquainted. Covertcoat, he tells 
me, “‘ wanted knowing.’’ He was better class than Drumcree, though 
nothing very much to boast of perhaps in that particular, perfectly bred, 
however, from a 'chasing point of view, as a son of Hackler and 
Cinnamon. 


Covertcoat had been in the habit of falling, and it is small compli- 
ment to Percy Woodland to say that knowledge, skill and experience 
enabled him to win. In 1913 two and twenty went to the post for the 
Liverpool; Covertcoat won by a distance from Irish Mail, Carsey, after 
having fallen and been remounted, finished third, a distance behind the 
second ; fourteen of the others fell, four refused, and one was pulled up) 
dead beaten. 

I have always had considerable admiration for Leinster, another 
perfectly bred ’chaser, a son of Ascetic and Secret, own brother to 
Hidden Mystery, whom some authorities regard as the best ’chaser 
they have ever seen; but I was nevertheless somewhat surprised to hear 
the enthusiasm with which Percy Woodland spoke of this horse. 
Leinster he described as ‘‘ the best he has ever ridden, very fast, a 
perfect jumper, and able to stay for ever.’’ The general impression 
about Leinster has been that he did not stay, and therefore had little 
chance of a Liverpool. It seems that this must certainly have been 
wrong. That he was a real good horse was nevertheless evident on 
many occasions, as for instance when as a five-year-old Percy Woodland 
won the Grand Sefton on him, carrying 12st. 7 Ib. Considering how 
frequently the subject of this sketch has ridden all sorts of horses over 
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all sorts of countries at home and abroad, it is somewhat remarkable 
that he has escaped with so very little damage. Once or twice he has 

— a collar bone and cracked a rib, but he has never been badly 
urt. 

When the war broke out in 1914 Percy Woodland lost no time in 
joining the Army. He enlisted in the 19th Hussars, then at Bristol, 
as did the late Mr. W. T. Drake, Mr. Peter Roberts, and Lord 
Torrington. Percy was transferred from the 19th to the Naval 
Armoured Cars in October, 1914, went with them to Gallipoli, and took 


A NOVEL MOUNT. 


part in the first landing of that terribly mistaken expedition. He was 
by this time a machine gun officer, and escaped the perils of the exploit 
with a wound in the foot which laid him up at Alexandria a couple of 
months. In the August of the following year he was sent to the 
frontiers of Egypt, where the Senussi were giving a great deal of 
‘trouble. This tribe were, indeed, apparently on the point of overcoming 
a detachment of our men when Pércy Woodland was one of the rescuers 
who charged through and drove them off* Here he experienced a very 
rough time, and his career might have been ended, and very likely it 


*In this connection it is interesting to note that when a squadron of the Berkshire 
Yeomanry—which with a squadron from the Bucks Hussars and one from the Dorset 
Yeomanry formed a composite regiment sent along the Western Desert to hold up the 
advance of the Senussi Bedouin—was fighting a dismounted action against odds after 
a charge, the first armoured car to come up and assist the gallant yeomen to turn 
the tide, was driven by Percy Woodland. The incident served as the basis of the 
sketch entitled, ‘‘ The Real Thing,’? which appeared in our April number, Mossie 
Linton being the pseudonym of Captain Ressich, one of the rescued.—Ep. 
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would have been but for a timely rescue. It is a curious coincidence 
that Percy Woodland was sent to a place called’ Mersamatruh, because 
at the present time he is training a horse called Matruh—how it acquired 
its name I have no idea—for Mr. C. C. Hatry. In December, 1916, 
when flying some twenty miles inland from Jaffa, being at the time 
3,000 ft. up, a direct hit from an anti-aircraft gun blew off the propeller 
and the machine crashed. The next thing of wnich Percy became aware 
was that white-robed Bedouins surrounded him. He was of course 
taken prisoner, and for two vears had a very bad time at Fivas in 
Asia Minor. One concession made to the prisoners was that they were 
allowed to buy food. There was very little to be bought, however, 
except goat, remembrance of the nastiness of which caused the narrator 
to shudder when he was telling me about it. ‘‘ You have to be exceed- 
ingly hungry to eat goat,’’ he declared. The prisoners knew nothing 
of the armistice, but one day were told that if they could get transport 
they might go. They went gladly enough, walked for eight days before 
they reached a railway, and then occupied another eight days in reach- 
ing Constantinople. 

As implied above, Percy Woodland has settled down to train at 
Epsom. It need hardly be said that no one understands every phase of 
the business better than this always cheery sportsman, who will carry 
with him the best wishes of racegoers. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


THE Mayrriy.—The Mayfly season has run its course and left the 
usual harvest of regrets behind it. Every new season one vows not 
to repeat all the foolish things that one did during the last, but it is 
no good. The foolish things are done just the same, and one puts 
away one’s Mayflies at the end of the fortnight with the sad conviction 
that what has happened has been to a large extent one’s own fault. 
For my part, I have to confess, as is customary, to excess of zeal. 
Did a big trout endeavour to take my fly? Then did I strive to clinch 
the matter on the instant,with the natural result that I either pulled 
the fly away from him altogether, or else held him for a greater or 
lesser time and then lost him. That giant among dry-fly men, G. S. 
Marryat, used to urge the importance of striking a big trout with 
deliberation, especially during the Mayfly time. Halford continued to 
preach that admirable doctrine when the mantle fell upon him. But 
hasty striking remains the besetting sin of a large number of us 
disciples. We know full well what we ought to do, but for the life 
of us we cannot act on that knowledge. The only thing that would make 
it easy to do as we are told would be a frame of mind which made the 
capture of fish unimportant. When you do not greatly care what 
happens you can attend to theories, count three, draw the hand back 
steadily, and the rest of it. But when you care very much instinct 
gets the better of you, and instinct is a primitive and violent master. 
It is a difficult problem. The bigger the trout, the more ought you to 
act as though you did not specially wish to catch him. For my part, I 
find that inhuman. 


A DirFicutt SEAson.—Apart from anglers’ errors, I find a fairly 
general opinion this year that the trout have been ridding themselves 
of hooks more freely and promptly than usual, and also that this has 
been due to the glorious weather which has accompanied the Mayfly. 
It is alleged that the fly has been so plentiful that the artificial has not 
quite carried conviction and so has been taken (when taken at all) very 
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gingerly, the hook in consequence obtaining an inadequate hold. It is 
further alleged that the fine weather, while facilitating big daily 
hatches, has also enabled the green drake to leave the water quickly 
instead of sitting on it for the proper period of rest and meditation. 
A result of this might be that the trout are not encouraged to come on 
to the fly at all, but remain contented with the nymphs under water. 
This would certainly aggravate any tendency to suspicion of a floating 
artificial fly. One expert angler of my acquaintance carries this train 
of thought rather further. He holds that in these conditions the only 
floating flies which the fish really take well are the spent gnats, and 
that for imitations thereof we commonly use hooks of excessive size. 
There is probably a good deal in this. Mr. Halford’s later patterns 
of spent gnat (those in his final list of thirty-three flies) are dressed on 
much smaller hooks than those commonly employed, and some anglers 
find them very successful. I wish I could get rid of the fondness for 
big hooks in Mayfly time. It must be a superstition, because one can 
hold a three-pounder quite well with a O hook used for an olive at other 
times. And yet . 


Bic Fisu.—The biggest trout I have heard of as caught with the 
Mayfly this year has been 74 Ib. It came from a branch of the Kennet 
at Kintbury. Such a weight is seldom exceeded with the fly-rod and it 
is some years since I have heard of so big a fish from that district. The 
late Mr. Baxter once got a trout of a little over 8 lb. at Kintbury, and 
there have been some heavy fish caught on Mayfly at Newbury in old 
days. There is one historic brace which weighed g} lb. and 7} lb. Both 
are said to have been caught by the same rod in one evening. You 
can see the spot where this remarkable triumph was achieved from the 
train as the Great Western brings you close to Newbury. I never 
pass it without looking for some sign that two more such monsters 
have gone into residence. Of the four-pounders which each Mayfly 
season yields there has been a sprinkling. I was lucky enough to get 
one myself. The best basket of which I have heard is that made on one 
evening by Colonel Wilfrid Ashley on the famous Broadlands water of 
the Test, three fish of 3} lb., 4 Ib., and 4lb. 2 oz. That is a leash 
to be proud of. 


Tue Eventnc Rist.—The Mayfly over, dry-fly men return to their 
small patterns, perhaps with a sense of relief. Though the trout may not 
rise so freely on the whole, the fishing is less trying to the nerves and 
therefore more enjoyable. And during a good evening rise the chance 
of a big one is considerable. A good evening rise, by the way, is not 
necessarily that which makes most show. It is a sad fact that some- 
times, when fish are apparently feeding furiously, the angler can do 
little or nothing. He may even do worse than nothing, by ‘‘ putting 
down ”’ every fish to which he presents a fly. What the reason of this 
may be I have never been able to find out. To all appearance the 
trout are taking duns, olives or blue-winged olives. To all appearance 
the angler’s fly is no worse an imitation and not more clumsily 
presented than at other times. And yet it creates a panic. My theory, 
for what it is worth, is that it is a question of the light. The evening 
light, with its lower angles, may give the fishes’ eyes a greater 
clearness of vision, and so they may detect fraud. It has certainly 
seemed to me that, if trout have any nicety of colour-sense, it is most 
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developed in the evening, and that they are much more particular about 
variations of pattern then. Perhaps I should modify this assertion, and 
for ‘‘in the evening ’’ put ‘‘on certain evenings.’’ Certainly there 
are other evenings on which the fish seem to be as confiding as one 
could wish. It is a very interesting problem, this mutability of the 
evening rise, and it would be worth careful investigation by optical 
experts. 


THREE FAvouRITE FLiEs.—At present one’s efforts to cope with it 
are more or less blind—anyhow mine are. There are three flies on 
which I chiefly depend and if they fail me I am reduced to random 
experiments. One is the blue upright on a OO hook. What the trout 
take this Devonshire hackle pattern to be I have no idea, but they do 
take it to be something that corresponds to their ideas of fitness, 
possibly a dilapidated spinner, or a nymph which has just attained the 
surface. Possibly they do not take it for a dun at all, but for some 
other manifestation of the evening. The other patterns are the blue- 
winged olive (Halford’s female pattern) and the orange quill. This is 
presumably taken for the spinner of the blue-winged olive, and I have 
found it very killing on some evenings. It seems to serve when dressed 
on a relatively large hook, a Number 1 or 2. It is a fly with upright 
wings and it is curious that it seems to answer better than the proper 
spinner as dressed in Halford’s series of new patterns. 


A BEGINNER’S Luck.—It does, I suppose, sometimes happen that a 
beginner catches a salmon on the first day he ever fishes for them, but 
I never before heard of such fortune as that enjoyed not long ago by 
a beginner on the Aberdeenshire Dee. Between 10.30 and 1.30, fishing 
with fly, he hooked no fewer than seven salmon and landed six of 
them weighing from 7 Ib. to 15lb. The seventh he lost at the point of 
the gaff, after playing it for twelve minutes. This would be a notable 
morning’s sport, even for an old hand. For a novice it is wonderful. 
He must have tumbled to the business with great celerity. The mere 
manual labour of playing seven fish in quick sucvession is considerable. 
It may safely be assumed that this occupied not less than a minute per 
pound in the playing, which means at least seventy minutes of hard 
strain. And probably—for such is the nature of the game—they took 
in quick succession, allowing little opportunity for rest. The angler 
may be congratulated on his feat. 


THE Moop.—It is curious how salmon will sometimes suddenly 
wake up from a spell of absolute inactivity and take the fly or spinning 
bait one after the other, so that a bad day for the angler is rapidly 
turned into a prosperous one. We have so little to go upon in our in- 
terpretation of the actions of these fish. That they make a practice of 
feeding in fresh water I cannot believe. Apart from scientific doctrine 
as to stored fat and so on, I do not see how a river could hold much else 
if big shoals of salmon entered it with hearty appetites and a habit of 
regular meal times. Imagine the forays on the shallows every even- 
ing! Personally, I have never seen such forays going on and I don’t 
believe there are any, though I have seen big sea trout doing that sort 
of thing in a rather suggestive manner. But sea trout are not salmon 
and their habits may be rather different. Salmon will take food in 
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fresh water, of course—one sees them rising at natural flies occasionally 
when a big hatch is on—but that is not the same as feeding. Of trout 
one can predict that they will be feeding at some time every day, and 
if one’s skill is adequate one may confidently expect to tempt some of 
them to rise or bite. But no confidence is possible in regard to salmon. 
They may be in the mood to take or they may not. We may have 
rough general ideas as to conditions of water or weather, which make it 
likely that they will be, but there is no certainty about it. Till we know 
exactly what induces a salmon to take a bait in fresh water, there is no 
hope of anything approaching certainty. 


Wuy ?—The favourite argument of those who uphold the theory 
that salmon do feed in fresh water is: If they don’t feed in fresh water, 
why do they take baits? And they instance the bunch of lobworms or 
the prawn as proof that salmon not only feed but like pretty solid food. 
Of course we of the ‘‘ anti’’ school have to admit that on occasion 
salmon will take these things much as if they liked them and were glad 
to get them. But I think we might fairly ask a question in our turn. 
It is: If salmon do feed in fresh water, why don’t they take baits? I 
think mournfully of all those good weeks which I have wasted in my 
time trying to make salmon take baits without the least result. I am 
sure that no fish which really needed food would resist enticement for 
weeks on end whatever the state of the water. Individual fish might, 
through being educated or by accident, but not all the inhabitants of a 
big pool. | heartily wish that salmon did feed. Then one would 
be on more even terms with them. As it is one is coping with an un- 


known quantity and appealing to moods rather than appetite. 


THe New Season.—With June 16 another coarse-fishing season 
began, not too auspiciously owing to the drought and the low state of 
the rivers. The best chance perhaps has for the fly-rod. When the 
weather is too hot and bright for other kind of coarse fishing, the fly 
can be used with a good deal of success. Not only chub and dace, the 
chief fly-takers of our coarse fish, but also roach may be expected, and 
rudd in the comparatively few waters where they are found. 


An Eventna’s Sport.—As a rule the wet fly answers better with 
coarse fish than the dry fly, but not always. I began the season by 
trying a piece of the Kennet with the dry fly one evening. I had a 
trout at the back of my mind (where, I may say, he remained !) but I 
expected to get a few dace and possibly a chub. And really for a short 
time it was very pretty sport. The dace were not really rising, but 
there were occasional dimples well out in mid-stream and I managed to 
land eight or nine little fish, keeping five which averaged perhaps 60z. 
apiece, not a bad size for dace. The real sport, however, was afforded 
by chub, of which I found perhaps half a dozen rising steadily close be- 
side the rushes that fringed my own bank. No trout could have given 
a more tempting exhibition of quiet persistency, and had I not known 
the piece of water well, I should have been prepared to swear that those 
risers were trout. The first I covered, however, would have undeceived 
me. I struck too soon, or he was only drowning the fly, or something 
—anyhow he was not hooked. But he was much annoyed and as- 
tonished and he made a great noisy plunge as he left the spot. A 
trout might have made a big swirl in similar circumstances, but he 
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would not have been noisy over it. And probably he would not even 
have swirled, but would have thought over the incident quietly for a 
while, presently either withdrawing quietly or beginning to rise again. 
Chub are much more boisterous in their alarm than trout. 

But they can take just as well at times. I landed two soon after, 
one about 2 lbs. and the other about 24 lbs., and both rose exactly like 
trout. They fought very well on the light tackle, but a third was so 
vigorous that I ejaculated, ‘‘ By jove, you are a trout,’’ and I got very 
excited over a probable 3-pounder, as I followed at a round pace down 
stream. But it was only a chub all the time, a fish of perhaps 24 lbs. 
One more was hooked, but he got into the weeds, and broke the gut. 
The fly of the evening was the orange quill and I needed to try no other. 
It may be of interest to record that the three chub were eagerly carried 
off by two passers-by. As for the dace, I had one for breakfast, and 
very good it was. Kennet dace are excellent on the table. 


RovinG FoR Percu.—One of the prettiest forms of coarse fishing 
in summer is roving for perch. It may be carried on with a worm, a 
drop-minnow, or a live minnow, or with a small bright spinning bait. | 
find a red marsh worm as good as anything, and I drop it gently into 
odd corners near willow roots, between streamers of weed, little eddies 
just below shallow runs, and so on. A three-hooked Stewart or two- 
hooked Pennell tackle does best, and a couple of large shots or a very 
small bullet may be used to sink the bait. No float is wanted, but it is 
useful to have a light float with one in case. The main thing in this 
fishing is to keep the worm gently moving. <A perch will often follow 
it up and take it as it is being pulled towards the surface. Fine gut is 
wanted in clear water and, though one does not get many fish perhaps, 
one has a rare fight with anything over }lb. One day last summer I 
caught two perch from one run, which weighed 1 lb. 6 0z. and 1 Ib. 
120z., and then hooked a third which went right across the river and 
smashed the gut in some debris which had lodged there. I was sure 
that he was considerably over 2 lb., which is a fine perch in these hard 
times. I generally use a stiff fly-rod for this fishing and find that it 
answers admirably. It is very sensitive to a bite and it gives one a 
better chance of landing a heavy fish on fine gut. I have caught a 
barbel or two when roving in this way and then have thoroughly appre- 
ciated that advantage. A barbel of 3lbs. or so in a strong stream is 
a very powerful opponent. 


Some Bic Foreicn FisH.—The Field has recently given particulars 
of some big fish caught in other climes. One of the most interesting is 
a Great Nile perch of 153 lbs. caught by Mr. Gilbert Evans in the 
Niger. The Nile perch (some patriotic Anglo-Nigerians I believe call 
him the Niger perch) is a great bass, not unlike our sea bass to look at, 
except that he has a red eye. Evidently he is a fine sporting fish and he 
takes a spinning bait well. Mr. Evans records how his monster 
jumped. Imagine the sensation of 153 lb. jumping at the end of a long 
line! Another trophy, of which The Field gave an excellent photo- 
graph in its issue of June 14, was a huge Euphrates ‘‘salmon’’ of 
220 lbs., caught by Col. R. F. Ewart. The Euphrates salmon is really 
a big barbel and if he fights like our small barbel, he must be a terror 
when hooked. 
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Two Fisuine Divines.—The death is announced of two clergymen 
who were prominent in the angling world, the Rev. G. L. Blake, R.N., 
and the Rev. F. R. Carbonell. Mr. Blake was a naval chaplain and a 
prominent and popular member of the Fly Fishers’ Club. Mr. Car- 
bonell was Vicar of Fairford for many years and had a great reputation 
as one of the best dry-fly men who fished the Coln. Both are lamented 
by many friends. 
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REVERIES OF A NATURALIST 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


The Scarcity of Bird-Life in the Highlands. 


NE evening early in June, I was sitting by an open window looking 

over Derwent Water to the splendid outline of Skiddaw, and 
watching the passing cloud shadows on the grey slopes. The deep blue 
water of the lake was flecked with white wave tops, for a smart breeze 
was blowing, and in the foreground flat green meadows lay between the 
hills. I had been wondering whether even the Highlands could show 
anything more beautiful, but though long familiar with the glory of 
Scotland and jealous ot its fair fame, I was unable definitely to settle 
the question. Derwent Water and Borrowdale would be hard to beat. 
While still pondering over this matter a blackcap began to sing in a 
tree close at hand, and as I listened I was sure the singer had no doubt 
about the splendour of its home, and I had none about the splendour of 
its song. 

The bird reminded me how often I had missed the music of feath- 
ered songsters in the Highlands and I think there is no doubt about this 
scarcity. Song birds are a blessing and a pleasure too little appre- 
ciated, but those who have learned to listen for them note their absence 
and regret it, however beautiful a district may be. The black bird and 
the thrush are fortunately to be found and heard almost everywhere. If 
it were not for these two joyous singers many places would be silent 
indeed. 

Though Borrowdale and the shores of Derwent Water were musi- 
cal with the songs of many birds, there was a terrible plague of cater- 
pillars, and one wood I saw at some little distance on a hillside was 
brown instead of green. A man working near told me he did not re- 
member so great a pest of these creatures before, and he attributed it 
to the drought. I reminded him that there had been other droughts as 
severe in other years, but this did not shake his conviction. 

I am afraid the caterpillar pest is due to a scarcity of small birds, 
and this may well have been caused by the severe weather and heavy 
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snow at the end of April, that played such havoc amongst sheep and 
lambs on the fells. 

Very few swallows were to be seen compared with other years and 
this is an indication of what may have happened to large numbers of 
other species. 

Writing now, in the middle of June, it is possible to say definitely 
that swallows in Galloway are much scarcer than usual. Some of their 
meeting haunts, frequented year after year so long as anyone can re- 
member, are entirely deserted. 

In my garage there is a swallow’s nest, and though at times the 
birds have been a nuisance, especially when the young ones first come 
out of the nest and sit in a row on the top of the wind-screen of the car, I 
have always welcomed them, and we have been good friends. The 
starting up of the engine never seemed to disturb the sitting bird, and 
whether I came home in daylight or dark I could see the white feathers 
under the tail projecting over the edge of the nest, though the sleek 
head was usually hidden. This year the nest has had no tenants I 
shall have less cleaning to do, but I would rather have had them back. 
Did they perish in the snow on that wild Sunday, April 29th, I wonder ? 

If it is the case, as I believe, that there are fewer song birds in the 
Highlands than in the Lake District, | may add with certainty that the 
traveller north of the border will see a much more varied assortment of 
other wild life. During several days motoring in the Derwent Water, 
Buttermere, and Crummock Water district, I did not see a rabbit, nor 
hear a grouse. Nor were there any signs of black game, and not even 
a partridge. This could hardly have been a mere accident, for I am 
always keenly on the look out for bird and beast, and a few minutes 
after I was across the Nith into Galloway, rabbits and partridges were 
to be seen at the roadside as usual. 

Of course I know that rabbits and partridges and grouse, etc., are 
to be found in quantities in the Lake District, for I have seen them; but 
the traveller on the roads does not see them as he does in Scotland. 
There is an enormous difference between the amount of wild life visible 
to motorist, cyclist, or pedestrian, on say the road from Newton 
Stewart to Loch Trool, and the road from Cockermouth to Buttermere. 
The former yields a sight of fur or feather every hundred yards, the 
latter little or nothing. I can hardly believe that this is due altogether 
to the greater traffic on the Lake District roads, for wild creatures that 
are not molested by man soon get used to the passing of wheeled 
vehicles. 

One other outstanding difference between the lake country and the 
country lying north of Gretna, is the absence of gorse and broom. I 
had left Galloway a blaze of yellow, I found it so on my return, but I 
saw none on hill side or lake shore in the neighbourhood of Skiddaw. 
Other wild flowers too were much scarcer, and a clue to the possible 
reason for this was the number of people who were carrying plants 
away that they had rooted up. If this has been going on for genera- 
tions—and it is a long time since the Lake District became a favourite 
holiday ground—it accounts for the comparative flowerlessness of the 
road sides. Indeed, it is a wonder there are any left. But grouse and 
broom could hardly have been carried away, so one may conclude they 
do not thrive there. | The birches in Borrowdale, are as fine as any I 
have seen on Dee side or along the banks of the Spey. One is thank- 
ful that these cannot be carried off by visitors to the district. 
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I wonder if it has ever been remarked that the English Lake Dis- 
trict is more like Rossshire than any other county in Scotland. _ It 
seems so to me, and if I am right, it is saying a good deal for the Lake 
District. 

* * * * * * 


Some recent pike netting operations in a trout loch have yielded 
instructive data with regard to the voracity of this fish, and the extreme 
difficulty of coping with it. The water in question lies amongst the 
hills and there can be little doubt that at some time some one must have 
introduced the pike. As the conditions are favourable to the produc- 
tion of trout of good size and quality, a good deal of trouble has been 
taken for some years to reduce the number of pike. A certain measure 
of success has attended these operations, but a point has been reached 
beyond which it seems impossible to go. It appears as though netting 
will only preserve a sort of balance between the two fish and the suc- 
cessful maintenance of a good stock of trout means that the uncaught 
pike has not much trouble in picking up a good living. They are as- 
tonishingly prosperous looking, and so lazy that one cannot induce 
them to take any artificial lure. 

A point that seems to be settled beyond dispute, is the futility of 
stocking with large trout under the impression that these will not be 
molested by the pike, for we find that a five pound specimen—scarccly 
more than a “‘jack,’’ is capable of taking a one pound trout. I have 
found this to be the case in other waters, so that one may conclude that 
where pike run larger than 5 lbs., trout up to a pound weight are not 
safe. Asa five pound pike is a small fish in any water, it is hopeless to 
try to overcome their destructiveness by mere weight and size of trout. 
There are some lochs—I know one or two—where the pike are easily 
kept under by periodical netting, but in such cases the local conditions 
are a great help. Absence of weeds and a clean bottom will enable one 
to net effectively. Where weeds abound and the bottom is neither soft 
nor rough, netting can only achieve a partial success—but even this is 
worth trying for where trout run large. 

Occasionally I hear of explosives being used for the destruction of 
pike, but I have never yet heard of good results. Where pike are so 
numerous that this method seems worth while, there are always thick 
beds of aquatic vegetation, and usually a soft bottom—two things that 
neutralise the concussion and render it ineffective. 

Netting is the only method yet discovered that yields results that 
are worth while, but in many waters a good pike angler would do more 
than many nets. The trouble is that one can’t persuade people to fish 
for pike in a trout loch. 


* * * * * * 


We have just had an interesting example of the irregular distribu- 
tion of rain and spates. The estuaries of the Nith and the Dee are 
about 25 miles apart. At the end of the second week in June both 
these rivers after being abnormally low, came down in heavy spate. 
The estuary of the Urr is between them—approximately half-way—yet 
this river did not rise at all, or only to an unappreciable extent. All 
these are salmon rivers, and fish would run freely up the Dee and the 
Nith, but they could not ascend the Urr on account of the lowness of 
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the water. One wonders whether an occurrence of this kind has any 
effect on the river distribution of salmon. Would the Urr fish con- 
tentedly keep back while the Nith and Dee fish were running? I doubt 
it; and yet I should hesitate to say that salmon ever forsake their own 
river. But they may do so temporarily. 

It is practically impossible to get at the facts in a case like this, 
yet they are available if it were not for certain considerations connected 
with rentals, etc. There are net fishings at the mouth of each of these 
rivers, and the lessees could tell us much if they would. | Under the 
existing system, the net fishermen can hardly be expected to disclose the 
facts. One of two things has happened—either the Urr fish are still 
waiting in and off the estuary for water up, or they have taken ad- 
vantage of the fresh in the neighbouring rivers (of which they would be 
perfectly well aware as the fresh water runs in an unbroken stream a 
mile er two out into the Nith). If the Urr fish are still hanging about 
the estuary, the nets will continue to catch them, if they have gone up 
the other rivers a certain number will have been caught in passing the 
estuary nets, but many will have reached comparative safety in the 
upper waters. 

In either case, the Urr seems to have been singularly unlucky so 
far as its inland waters are concerned, for it matters little to the river 
whether the fish are still being caught in the estuary nets, or whether 
they have gone up other rivers. But had there been the same fresh in 
the Urr as in the Nith and Dee, the inland waters would have benefited 
alike. It may very easily happen that 1923-24-25 may be poor grilse 
and salmon years in the Urr, because of this one freak of the weather in 
1919. 


* * * * * * 


A young friend of mine who has acquired a taste for adventure in 
the R.A.F., thought he would like to climb the cliffs on the Kirkcud- 
brightshire shore, where the razor bill and the guillemots nest and see if 
he could add to his trophies. This he did successfully, but there were 
several things that surprised him and he confessed that when a great 
black backed gull attacked him on a particularly awkward ledge, he 
suffered from the unfamiliar sensation of ‘‘funk.’’ He was on his 
way back when this occurred or he would never have ventured on to the 
guillemots’ nesting place, he said. As it was, he arrived safely on the 
crowded and narrow ledges and found to his surprise that some of the 
birds would sit till he moved them off the nest—or rather off the egg, 
for there is no nest. He showed me his bag, and asked why some of 
the eggs were sharp pointed, green, and mottled with dark patches, 
while others were whitish with brown spots and blunt ends. The 
former, I explained, were guillemots eggs and the latter razor bills. 
That he should not have noticed this did not surprise me, for I think in 
a mixed colony the birds are quite indifferent as to whose eggs they sit 
on. It is curious that the black guillemots egg should resemble the 
razor bills much more than the common guillemots; there is no sign of 
the extremely pointed end which is an outstanding characteristic of the 


latter. 
* * * * * * 


There is a scar in the bed of the channel near my home which is a 
favourite resort of many birds during the three hours or so that it is 
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uncovered every tide, and lately a heron has attempted to take up a 
station on the extreme point where the current swirls invitingly, and 
where no doubt many fish rest in the eddy. For some reason the other 
birds resent his presence. He arrives punctually just as the coveted 
scar uncovers, and immediately there is a clamour from gulls, oyster- 
catchers, red shanks, and small waders. Two herring gulls seem to 
have constituted themselves the champions of the crowd and they imme- 
diately rise to the attack. The heron takes wing croaking loudly and 
after an ineffectual resistance, makes off towards a wood; the gulls 
follow, screaming and scolding till he is out of sight amongst the 
branches. The regularity of this performance and the persistence of 
the heron in coming daily to a place where he is only allowed to remain 
a few seconds are surely remarkable, and the reason fo: its unpopu- 
larity is not very clear. It is not a competitor for food, for the gulls 
and the other birds are feeding on the scar, while the heron only comes 
to stand there while he fishes in the water. If there were fledglings 
about one could understand the. anxiety of the company, for a heron 
will sometimes pick up and swallow one of these, though I do not think 
he makes a practice of it. On the other hand the gulls are regular 
offenders, taking young sheldrakes and even mature dunlin and ringed 
plover; yet the other birds put up with their presence without protest. 

This is the only heron I have seen on the estuary for some time. 
The low clear moorland burns are a much better fishing ground at pre- 
sent than the muddy tidal waters; but if a spate comes the herons will 
arrive at once, for moorland streams in spate are not fishable, from a 
heron’s point of view. I once counted seventeen of these birds stand- 
ing at the edge of the channel, only a few yards apart, but that was in 
May when the smolts were coming down. 


This month, the heron has a good time with the young frogs 
amongst the dewy grass in the early mornings. These dainty morsels 
have just shed their tails and clambered out of the pools and ditches, 
where they have been living, and of all the food a heron samples in the 
year, he likes this best. I have seen the game, as he plays it, more 
than once. It resembles a dance. With partly opened wings and 
springy gait, as though tip-toeing amongst the grass, head lowered, 
neck bent, and gleaming eye and sharp bill adding a touch of fierceness 
to the ludicrous, he waltzes about straightening the white neck with a 
flash as a golden juicy morsel is picked from amongst the dew. 

On such occasions the heron is neither sedate nor alert. He may 
be approached more easily than at any other time, and more than once I 
have secured a sly old bird at this time that has outwitted us for weeks 
at the trout ponds. 

What becomes of all the thousands of young frogs I never could 
make out, but no doubt many other birds and many animals feed on 
them. Rooks, I fancy, will know all about this early harvest, and rats 
and hedgehog's and perhaps moles will get their share. If you would see 
the young frogs at their liveliest, go to some marshy field near a pond 
that you know has been full of tadpoles, about three o’clock on a morn- 
ing late in June. When the sun has soaked up the dew they are much 
harder to find, but in the late evening they come out again, and pro- 
bably wallow in the moist grass at night. This phase in frog life lasts 
about a fortnight. By the end of that time they are either eaten or 
scattered; and then the young toads take their place. These hatch off 
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a little later than the frogs. They are not nearly so numerous, and | 
do not know what creatures ieed on them, but I do know that neither 
trout nor pike nor herons will touch them. 

Of course trout are fond of the young frogs, and at this age they 
are a bright yellow—almost guinea gold—and as bait for the big sulky 
fish that live in the deep holes and lurk behind tree roots they are pro- 
bably unsurpassed. 

Any angler living in or near a country district where there is water, 
could supply himself with a good stock of this valuable bait with very 
little trouble. Let him watch the tadpoles and as soon as the front 
legs appear, let him hang a bone with some meat on it in the water. 
Next day he will find the bone covered with feeding tadpoles. | These 
can be lifted out in a muslin net and the bone replaced. Place the tad- 
poles, after carrying them home in a suitable receptacle, in a tub or bath, 
feeding them with a meaty bone for a few days. Soon the tails will 
fall off and the frogs will be ready for dry land. Some will even leave 
the water with their tails on. 

There are various ways of catching them before they get away. | 
used to put my tub in a hole about 18 inches deep and cover it with a 
lid. By doing this I was able to gather some young frogs daily for a 
week or ten days—alas! it is so long ago I forget exactly how much 
time elapsed between the growing of the front legs and the end of the 
exodus of a stock of tadpoles from the tub, but I believe it was about 
a fortnight. I used to use them chiefly for perch, and more than once 
I have caught three pounders with this bait. But I know too that large 
trout are very keen on these young frogs, and if I had a stream from 
which I wished to take old cannibal fish from deep dark holes, I should 
not miss this opportunity. 

It is probable that young frogs could be gathered by the light of a 
lantern in suitable places and on suitable nights—that is to say when the 
grass is wet with dew or rain, just as earthworms can, but I do not 
know if they are as sensitive to vibration as the worms are. One thing 
is certain, they can hide very effectively in quite short grass; but when 
they are on the hop, as I have often seen them, in thousands, they are 
easily gathered. 
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A LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


The Ascot Meeting 

By the time the Ascot Meeting is over it is possible to form at 
least some sort of estimate of what the racing season is bringing forth, 
of the class and capacity, that is, of the principal horses. Much of 
course remains to be seen. The finish of the Sussex fortnight at Lewes 
is generally understood to mark half-way, and great things frequently 
happen at any rate after Ascot. St. Simon, and the colt first named 
Bushey, afterwards Duke of Richmond, who was for a time supposed 
to be a worthy rival and indeed ran a match with St. Simon, both came 
out within an hour of each other at Goodwood. Ormonde did not run 
until October at Newmarket. A thing to be guarded against is a ten- 
dency to arrive at premature conclusions. 


Poor Three-Year-Olds 

Something which seems certain is that the present three-year-olds 
are very far indeed below the average. It appeared that they were 
likely to be so last season, when as two-year-olds none of them in any 
way stood out. The Panther, who was placed at the head, was beaten 
in one of his three races, met with moderate opposition in a second, 
and was receiving as much as 10 lb. from the third horse, beaten two 
lengths and a half, at his other attempt. Most of Grand Parade’s 
work was done in Ireland, in races where it was impossible to gauge 
his capacity. Galloper Light and Paper Money had their failures as 
well as their successes; Stefan the Great did indeed win both his races, 
and one of them, the Middle Park Plate, always counts for much; 
here, however, the third horse, Dominion, beaten just a length, was 
giving the winner 4 lb., which meant that there was little to choose 


between them. 


Last Year’s Running 

For some unfathomable reason the moderate two-year-old achieve- 
ments of The Panther were magnified into epoch-making victories, at 
least the son of Tracery and Countess Zia was represented as a colt 
worthy to rank with the greatest in Turf history, and 40,000 guineas 
was not thought an extravagant price for him. He may very likely 
be a better animal than the Derby at Epsom and the Irish Derby for 
which he has since been beaten make him out to be; there neverthe- 
less seems no ground for the supposition that he can redeem the char- 
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acter of his contemporaries, so as to alter the dictum that the three- 
year-olds are very bad indeed. He won the Two Thousand Guineas 
by a neck from Buchan, and it is rather remarkable that Buchan should 
have lost the Derby by almost the same distance; for it requires an 
extraordinarily observant judge to calculate the distance between a neck 
and half a length. Grand Parade, Buchan’s conqueror at Epsom, 
came very near indeed to being beaten for the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes at Ascot by Glanmerin, nor was the form at all calculated to 
create surprise; for in the Moulton Stakes last Autumn Glanmerin won, 
with Grand Parade, a head and two lengths behind, giving 15 lb. The 
distance is, of course, not much more than half a 15 lb. beating, still 
there is not a very great deal in it. It is impossible to say at the pre- 
sent time which is the best of the three-year-olds, especially as it 1s 
said that Dominion, who started for the Derby at 11 to 1, would have 
beaten his stable companion, who started at precisely thrice the odds, 
but for having put his foot in a hole. 

It will be interesting to see Dominion and Buchan in opposition, 
and it is therefore to be regretted that neither Dominion nor Grand 
Parade is engaged in the St. Leger. Lord Glanely put in four colts, 
Royal Diadem, The Midshipmite, Powerful and Starshot, an unfortu- 
nate choice. There are probably those who would pronounce Dominion 
to be the best of the three-year-olds, going partly on the stable estimate 
of the son of Polymelus and of Grand Parade; but Dominion, greatly 
fancied and heavily backed for the Stewards’ Handicap at Hurst Park, 
could finish no nearer than sixth, though his weight was by no means 
prohibitive. This was the first time we saw a leading three-year-old 
running against his seniors in a race of any importance, and until the 
young ones do so it is impossible to gauge them with any approach to 
accuracy, except, indeed, when one of them stands out altogether from 
his rivals. Last season the three-year-olds were distinctly good, proof 
being afforded by their repeated successes in handicaps at what is called 
‘* the back end.’’? The first three in the Cesarewitch were all of this 
age, as was the winner of the Cambridgeshire, Zinovia, and the third, 
Irish Elegance, beaten only two heads. It may be suspected that the 
same thing will not happen this coming autumn. No one has ever 
been able to suggest a reason why good and indifferent three-year-olds 
are apt to come in successive years; it is extraordinary that when it 
took an Ormonde to win the Derby of 1886, a Merry Hampton should 
have been good enough to do so twelve months later. 


A Great Miler 


Ascot showed a great miler in Irish Elegance. Regret was ex- 
pressed when this son of Sir Archibald and Sweet Clorane was sent to 
run for the Salford Borough Handicap at Manchester. There had been 
an anxiety to see him in the Hunt Cup, where he had been allotted 
the substantial burden of 9 st. 1 lb., and it was regarded as impossible 
that he could win the Ascot race with a 1o Ib. penalty. It is true that 
10 lb. extra has not always stopped good horses in the chief races. Poly- 
melus in 1906, Adam Bede in 1912, and Cantilever in 1913, had some- 
what strangely ail won the Cambridgeshire with 10 lb. penalties; but 
their weights had been nothing like 9 st. 1 Ib. to start with. Polymelus 
had been set to carry 8 st. in the Handicap at the Houghton Meeting, 
both Adam Bede and Cantilever 7 st. 2 Ib., and it is when weights are 
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over g st. that an addition tells so heavily. Irish Elegance, however, 
was expected to do what he did at Ascot, and actually started favourite, 
or at any rate joint favourite with His Majesty’s Jutland. I think the 
explanation of Irish Elegance’s defeat at Newbury is that he was feel- 
ing the effects of the hard ground at Ascot. At Newbury he certainly 
cantered short to the post. 


a 


MR. W. DE PLEDGE’S BY JINGO ! BY AQUASCUTUM—MINNESOTA. 
WINNER OF ASCOT GOLD CUP. 


A Cup Horse 

By Jingo is another animal who added lustre to his reputation at 
Ascot by winning the Gold Cup. An owner may be excused for 
exaggerating the merit of a good horse, but I confess I thought that 
Mr. de Pledge had an extravagant idea of the capacity of By Jingo, 
especially as his sire, Aquascutum, never took exalted rank. Except 
By Jingo his progeny has been for the most part extremely moderate. 
Last year seven of them won races, averaging £142; one comes into 
the list with a credit of £27 10s., earned of course in Ireland, another 
with £54. The successes of Irish Elegance and By Jingo were out- 
standing features at Ascot in connection with the older horses, though 
as regards the three-year-olds it is to be noted that owing to the death 
of Mr. A. W. Cox, Manilardo, whom I take to be the best of his age, 
was prevented from appearing, or rather it was thought indiscreet to 
allow him to batter himself about on the hard ground. There is also 
something, and perhaps a good deal, to be said for Ciceronnetta, who 
easily won the Trial Stakes. Her late owner had often talked to me 
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about this filly in tones of something like eulogy, and he had been 
possessed of so many good horses that his standard was a very high 
one. Unfortunately Ciceronnetta was injuriously affected by the hard 
ground, so much so that she had to be left at Ascot to recover. 


Promising Two-Year-Olds 


It being impossible to take very much interest in the three-year- 
olds, the two-year-olds seem to have an added importance. Whether 
the best of them are really good it is too soon to say, the tendency 
to exaggerate to which reference has been made applies perhaps speci- 
ally to these young ones. Sarchedon is one of the few who maintains 
his character. He has been generally rated as the best, odds of 15 10 
8 were laid on him for the Coventry Stakes, which he won easily by 
four lengths; and this meant something, as the friends of Poltava, who 
started at 5 to 2, were extremely sanguine of beating the favourite. 
There was no excuse for Poltava. It looks as if he were anything 
frem 7 lb. to 10 lb. behind the son of The Tetrarch. The great disap- 
pointment was in the case of Lacrosse, who had been specially reserved 
for the Ascot Meeting, after three successes, one of which seemed 
peculiarly meritorious, when giving 10 lb. to Lady Phoebe and Allenby 
—the latter a stable companion of Poltava and considered the better 
of the two—Lacrosse won without difficulty. The friends of Allenby 
maintain that the race was wrong, that the superior jockeyship of Cars- 
lake on Lacrosse accounted for the issue, but this remained to be 
proved. It certainly seemed as if Lacrosse’s performance was too bad 
to be true. 

Cinna also lost the place which had been accorded to her, when 
she failed to beat Orpheus, who indeed cantered away from her with 
five lengths to spare. Orpheus furnishes an example of how opinion 
rises and falls. When he came out for a Maiden Plate at the Craven 
Meeting, winning easily by half a dozen lengths, he was pronounced a 
really good colt, odds of 2 to 1 were laid on him for another Maiden 
Plate a fortnight later, and he was beaten six lengths by Poltava, when. 
it was assumed that too much had been made of Orpheus. He beat 
Cinna by just about as far as he had been beaten when he last ran, 
and once more he was elevated to the front rank. Sir Robert Jardine 
tells me that it is to the hard going that he attributes Cinna’s failure. 


The Best? 


The most brilliant two-year-old display at Ascot was that of Mr. 
Lionel Robinson’s unnamed son of Prince Palatine and Decagone. The 
colt had been well tried and was made favourite for the Chesham Stakes 
at 7 to 4, but he got off so slowly that his chance seemed entirely extin- 
guished. Carslake pulled him together with characteristic skill, he 
ran through his horses and won very easily from Fiddle-de-dee and 
Pelops, both of whom had won last time out, that is to say Fiddle-de- 
dee had dead-heated with a previous winner, a winner of two races 
indeed, in Parella. The Decagone colt must have had something like 
a stone in hand—these things cannot be exactly reckoned up—to win 
under such exceptional disadvantages, and I am inclined at the present 
moment to put him first of the two-year-olds, especially as doubts seem 
to exist as to whether Sarchedon’s temper may not be a grave handicap. 
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Sarchedon is said to have made an attempt to savage his neighbour 
in the race. Certainly he swerved in most suspicious fashion, indeed 
Poltava’s owner considered that he had ample ground for the objeciton 
he made, which, however, the Stewards overruled. There had been iit 
impression that Prince Palatine must be looked on as something like a 
failure at the stud. On the contrary he is beginning to do remarkabiy 


MR. JAMES WHITE’S IRISH ELEGANCE, BY SIR ARCHIBALD— 
SWEET CLORANE. RECORD ROYAL HUNT CUP WINNER. 


well. He Goes, who won the Bessborough Stakes in which Lacrosse 
was beaten, is by Prince Palatine. There could not be a better adver- 
tisement for him than the Decagone colt, and another of his sons, out 
of Eager Agnes, won a race at Birmingham. 


A Sportsman and Artist on Super-men 


Mr. Walter Winans has been good enough to write on the subject 
of a series now appearing in the Magazine. ‘‘ 1 notice,’’ he says, 
‘*in the very interesting article by Major Adolphe Abrahams and 
Captain Hallows that the idea of the Olympic Games is deprecated on 
the ground that they cause too much specialising. | have had the 
pleasure of knowing Major Abrahams for some years, and had many 
interesting conversations with him at the Olympic Games of 1912. | 
know nothing of athletics, but was a member of the U.S.A. Rifle and 
Revolver Teams at the Olympic Games in the year mentioned, as I 
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had been in 1908, and I am not of the opinion of the two gentlemen 
that specialising is a mistake in sport of any kind. | think they will 
agree with me that specialising in medicine and surgery is the only way 
to gain knowledge, and I think in sport it is the same. 

‘‘The Olympic games are not meant as a training ground for 
athletes or shooters: they are a test of the super-athletes and super- 
shots only, in friendly rivalry. If a man wins a gold medal at the 
Olympic Games it means that at the time he was the best shot or the 
best athlete at his particular speciality who could be brought to the 
meeting. I disagree with the idea that a man would be more proud 
of being first-class in several sports than of being the world’s record 
holder in one of them. Personally I should think much more of being 
the world’s holder of one shooting record than of being the equal cf 
the holders of various clay pigeon, long range, rapid firing and mid- 
range shots. I think it is better for other shooters that a man like 
Milner should win the Olympic Games 1,000 Championship with i 
string of (I think it was) 17 bullseyes, than for 10,000 men to have 
made an average of outers at that range. The reason is that most 
men are contented with mediocrity. It is easy enough to be a third- 
rater in any sport, if a man is normally built, healthy, and has an 
aptitude for it; but it is hard work to become first-class, and requires 
enormous application to become a champion. 

‘* By everyone trying to become champion men get to doing well, 
even if they do not accomplish their aim. The worst thing a man can 
do is to say ‘ So-and-so takes too much trouble over it, it is not fair, 
he becomes a professional, I won’t compete against him.’ I hate to 
compete in anything where the best are barred. I never exhibit in an 
amateur picture show, barring good painters and_ sculptors. 
This idea of praising third-rate men and running down _ those 
who can get above the first class is an exemplification of 
the spirit which makes Trades Unionism. There nobody must 
work too hard for fear he will do better than the bulk of 
the others; he must keep down his skill to the level of the 
unskilled hands. On this principle Shakespeare, Pasteur, Michel 
Angelo, Phidias, were all wrong in trying to do better than their fellows 
and devoting their whole life and soul to specialising. I prefer one 
Michel Angelo to a million house-painters. I hope the gentlemen who 
wrote ‘* Training for Athletes ’’ will not think me discourteous. { am 
merely arguing against the idea that it is better to have many average 
men than one or two super-men. My contention is that the super-men 
in any sport urge on the rest. If the horse Lee Axworthy had not set 
the trotting record at 1.58} for the mile I should be satisfied if I could 
beat a horse who could trot the mile in 2 minutes 10 seconds, which is 
first-class trotting. But with the Lee Axworthy record as an incentive 
I am trying to breed a 1.58 or better trotter. It is only the super-men 
in anything who lead to progress. When I was a boy my drawing 
master said ‘ Why do you keep trying to improve your drawing? Do 
you want to draw like Landseer?’ I said ‘I want to draw better 
than Landseer.’ ”’ 

The views of Mr. Walter Winans on any subject connected with 
sport or art are of the highest value. With regard to the Olympic 
Games, however, whether they lead to the production of super-men or 
not, the general feeling I believe to be a hope that we have seen the 


last of them, for their chief result seems to be to breed strife, bitterness- 
and ill-feeling. 


MOTORING 


The Trend of Events 

Motoring enthusiasm is still visibly growing. |The number of 
those now motoring for pleasure seems well up to pre-war figures, and 
it is certain that a great many more will be on the road as soon as they 
can obtain delivery of a car or motorcycle. There is still no great 
speeding up in the trade’s output, and with one or two exceptions post- 
war models of the well-known makes will not be seen in quantity this 
summer. A number of new cars of revolutionary design are promised, 
but they are mostly in the experimental] stage at present. Anticipation 
has its pleasures, and the enthusiast who cannot obtain his particular 
fancy for this season’s motoring should look forward to the revived 
Olympia Show to offer him a wide range of choice. As a consequence 
of the scarcity of new motors, second-hand ones continue to fetch very 
high figures. What can only be described as panic prices have recently 
been paid for used cars and motorcycles. Some people seem willing to 
pay anything for a motor just now. While their enthusiasm to get 
on the road is quite healthy, it undoubtedly panders to the profiteer, 
and creates an artificial situation in regard to values from which it may 
be difficult to recover. But everything costs more nowadays, and it is 
some consolation that the people whom one would like to prevent paying ' 
extortionate prices for old motors are getting very good fun out of 
them. A good many people who are motoring to-day are those who 
in 1914 never hoped to own a motor vehicle. There is something to be 
said both for and against democracy in this respect, and it is up to 
motoring sportsmen to instil the chivalrous spirit of the road into any 
emancipated motor owner who may not possess it. 

One particularly pleasing feature of the moment is the manner in 
which most of the old cars now on the road are making good. People 
who in ordinary times would not condescend to use cars of discarded 
patterns are finding that age is but a small factor in determining effici- 
ency, provided the car was a good article in the first place and has been 
properly looked after. I have recently examined or driven several 
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chassis the best part of ten years old which left little to be desired on 
the score of mechanical fitness. Many a chassis of very pre-war date 
has lately been rejuvenated by an overhaul, and, fitted with a new or 
renovated body, has been transformed into a car that will give many 
more years of reliable service if required. Motorists generally are 
anticipating post-war models with keen enthusiasm, but they are grati- 
fied to find what good service many comparatively obsolete vehicles 
can be made to give during the period of waiting. 


Thermo-Syphon Cooling 


Water cooling on the thermo-syphon principle appears to be 
regaining favour. This system was formerly confined to small cars, 
but some post-war models of medium power embrace it in their design. 
With the thermo-syphon method no pump is necessary to circulate the 
cooling water; this being effected through the natural law that the 
heated water in the cylinder jacket rises, and gives place to the cooler 
water returning from the radiator. Provided that a few recognised 
laws are kept well in mind in working out the design, the thermo-syphon 
system is, within limits, a satisfactory alternative to the more compli- 
cated pump method. Early cars designed on this principle often gave 
much trouble, and | have seen one or two new productions in which 
the faults recognised many years ago are not eliminated as completely 
as they should be. With thermo-syphon cooling the water circulation 
is slow and evaporation considerable. It is, therefore, necessary to 
carry a comparatively large quantity of water in the cooling system. 
The radiator should be set high up in relation to the engine, and its 
functioning assisted by a fan. It is very important, also, that the pipe 
by which the heated water returns to the radiator should slope upwards 
at a steeper angle than the one by which the cooler water enters the 
cylinder jacket. If it can be arranged, it is well for the lower pipe 
to be horizontal. Granted the few essentials mentioned, water circu- 
lation by the thermo-syphon system is usually quite satisfactory. As 
the water in the cylinder jacket becomes heated from the running of the 
engine it naturally rises, and, flowing up the return pipe to the radiator, 
is replaced by the comparatively cold water which enters at the bottom 
of the jacket. By this simple process a regular circulation of water 
around the cylinders is maintained. Provided that the radiator is of 
proper design and adequately exposed to the onrush of air as the car 
travels, the water passing through it is sufficiently cooled at each circu- 
lation before it re-enters the cylinder jacket. Motorists who take over 
a car with thermo-syphon cooling should keep a careful eye on the 
water in the radiator, as this is likely to require replenishing more 
often than on cars with pump circulation. 


Facts and Figures 


‘* Which is number one cylinder in a four-cylinder car, and in 
what ordes do its cylinders fire?’’ This was one of the test questions 
i was required to put to motoring candidates when examining them for 
a certain department of war service. The number of drivers unable to 
answer it was rather surprising; and it is evident that a lot of private 
motorists are unconcerned on these points so long as their cars run 
well. Sooner or later, however, the fitting of a magneto or some other 
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operation makes it necessary to determine them, and it is well for the 
amateur to bear them in mind. The accepted custom is to number 
the cylinders from the front end. Granted this, the order of firing in 
a four-cylinder engine is usually 1,3, 4, 2. A possible alternative is 
1, 2, 4, 3. These sequences are determined by the particular arrange- 
ment of the cranks on the crankshaft, these being set to ensure the 
most even propulsive effort and a minimum of yibration in running. 

The speed at which the magneto runs relative to the engine is also 
worth bearing in mind by those who have not hitherto thought about 
it. On a single-cylinder engine the usual practice is to arrange the 
magneto drive so that the armature revolves at half the speed of the 
crankshaft. Occasionally the magneto is given equal speed to the 
engine. While this results in some of the current being wasted, it 
renders starting easier by ensuring a stronger spark when the engine 
is turned over. With a 360-degree twin-cylinder engine the magneto 
runs at half engine speed, with a four-cylinder at engine speed, and 
with a six-cylinder at one and a half times engine speed. 


The Sprag 


I have seen one or two new cars lately on which sprags have been 
fitted. With horse-drawn vehicles the sprag is commonly employed as 
a means of preventing the vehicle moving backwards should a stop be 
made in ascending a steep hill. Some early cars had sprags fitted with 
the same object, but as braking systems became more efficient most 


makers discarded them. This is rather regrettable, for the sprag on a 
motor car has uses apart from the ordinary brakes. One conspicuous 
advantage is that it enables the driver to start the car on a steep hill 
with the brakes released. To accellerate the engine, engage the clutch, 
and release the hand or foot brake simultaneously is not always the 
easiest of operations. When a sprag is fitted this automatically comes 
out of action as the car moves forward. The simplest form of sprag 
consists of a bar hinged to the frame of the car and having a point at 
its lower end which engages with the road. When out of action the 
sprag is usually held clear of the road by a cord. If the driver wishes 
to stop on a steep hill he should release the sprag before the car comes 
to a standstill. Should he wait until the car has begun to move back- 
wards the sprag will either bring it up with a severe jer or be overrun 
and become effective. A better and neater form of sprag that was 
fitted to a few cars consisted of a large pawl running over ratchet teeth 
cut on some revolving part of the transmission gear. It was necessary 
to engage this kind of sprag very carefully, otherwise serious strains 
were thrown upon the transmission. But despite the possible disad- 
vantages, if carefully handled the sprag seems a desirable equipment ; 
at any rate, on the heavier cars and those that are use for extensive 
touring. It should be quite easy to make it effective on the heavier side- 
car outfits, and in the absence of a locking brake something of the kind 
is required. 


The Indianopolis Race 


A good deal of interest was evoked in this country in the 500 mile 
Liberty Sweepstake race for cars held at Indianopolis Motor Speedway 
on May 31st (just too late to comment upon in our last number). This 
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contest provided many surprises, and was unfortunately marred by 
fatal accidents to two drivers and one mechanic. The winner proved 
to be Howard Wilcox, who completed the distance on a four-year-old 
four-cylinder Peugeot car in 5 hrs. 4o mins. 42.87 secs., showing an 
average speed of 87.12 miles per hour. Eddie Hearne, driving a 
Durant car, was second. There were thirty-four starters. | Some of 
the cars entered were old Grand Prix machines, and others were built 
in 1914 for races that were abandoned owing to the outbreak of war. 
Ten cash prizes were offered, the winner taking 44,000. No car was 
allowed to start in the race which had not previously completed a lap 


S1x-CyLINDER SUNBEAM RACER BUILT FOR THE INDIANOPOLIS RACE. 


(This car was withdrawn before the start). 


of the track (25 miles) at over 80 miles per hour. As a matter of fact 
better speeds were recorded in the elimination trials than in the actual 
race. René Thomas, driving one of the new Ballot eight-cylinder 
racers, broke all records for the Indianopolis course by covering a lap 
in 1 min, 25 89/100 secs., this being equivalent to a speed of practically 
i05 miles an hour. The fatal accidents were caused by two cars oyer- 
turning, presumably owing to skidding on the track. Arthur Thurman, 
driving a Thurman Special, was crushed to death; while Louis Lecocq 
and his mechanic, R. Randini, were fatally burned when their Roamer 
overturned. 

Perhaps the biggest surprise in connection with the race was the 
withdrawal before the start of the two Sunbeam racers, the only British 
entrants. The Sunbeams were recognised as very probable winners; 
their drivers, Chassagne and Resta, being among the most famous of 
track racing men. 

It has already been decided that the speeds attained in this race 
are too high for the track. Next year, therefore, the competing cars 
will be restricted to engines not exceeding the European three-litre 
standard, as against the 300 cubie inch capacity allowed on_ this 
occasion. 
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Back to the ‘‘ One Lunger ” 
The single-cylinder car as an accepted design has gone for ever. 
But there are a good many of this type built years ago that are still 
giving reliable service. Sharing the common disappointment in the 
delivery of a post-war model, I recently acquired for £90 an 8 H.P. 
single about nine years old. Although this car had never had a com- 
plete overhaul, it was in a quite roadworthy condition. But one had 
only to glance at it to appreciate the strides that have been taken in 
light car construction since it emerged from its factory. Single- 
cylinder cars of the old Rover and De Dion types were not, in fact, 
light cars in the modern acceptance of the term. They were certainly 
not heavy cars, but their one lung anatomy put them among a different 
species to the sporting little vehicles that one welcomed as the new 
light car in 1913 and 1914. Yet these old single-cylinders had their 
recommendations, and being fully cognisant of these, I was glad to 
come across a sample in good order during the panic rush for anything 
on wheels. For purely runabout work, business calls, station trips, 
and the like, this little 8 H.P. was quite a useful car. Recognising its 
limitations and abusing its inherent reliability, I did little to it in the 
way of adjustment or periodical attention. The two-seater body was 
in exceptionally good condition and of quite presentable appearance. 
This being so, I merely turned the starting handle when I wanted to 
go out, and trusted to the workmanship of 1910 to meet my require- 
ments. I ran the little car, often grossly overloaded, for some months, 
and suffered a solitary involuntary stop due to a burst tyre. The car 
was no use if one was in a hurry, and the ‘‘ chung-chung ”’ propensities 
of the engine were decidedly painful after driving a Morris Cowley. 
But the old car always got there if one let it take its time. | While 
driving it I often recalled how we should have appreciated such relia- 
bility in 1899 or thereabouts. At that time the better class of car 
engine was practically identical with this one, but faulty ignition and 
carburation systems produced the nightmare experiences that are so 
vivid in the memory of motoring pioneers. After considerable use 
and abuse I turned this little car over to a youthful enthusiast. I am 
conscious of deep self-reproach when I see how resplendent he keeps 
it, and what care he lavishes upon its veteran mechanism. Probably 
this old car will go on running for ever. Certainly it seems to enjoy 
a perpetual youth that I would wager few post-war models will manifest 


at a like age. 


Entering the Industry 

The motor industry has a great fascination for the British youth, 
and I have lately been questioned by public school boys and others who 
have an enthusiastic desire to enter the manufacturing interests of the 
car or motor cycle trades. In this cnnection I am glad to observe 
that the Institution of Automobile Engineers is about to revive a scheme 
for providing an information bureau to advise parents of boys having 
this ambition. Apprenticeship is the usual gate by which one wins 
entrance to the technical sides of the industry, and there is a general 
willingness among the youths I have discussed the matter with to rough 
it in this direction as much as may be required. To prepare oneself 
for a substantial technical or administrative position with a motor manu- 
facturing concern it is practically essential to have ‘‘ been through the 
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shops,’’ and I have no doubt that the Institution of Automobile Engi- 
neers will be able to provide some very helpful suggestions to those 
who wish to arrange for this training with a manufacturing concern. 
A desirable extension of the I.A.E. scheme would be to provide an 
employment bureau for trained men already in the industry, so as to 
bring manufacturers and engineers more into touch with each other. 
With the demobilisation of many skilled officers and men it is un- 
questionable that an organisation of this kind would be useful. Abnor- 
mal conditions are inevitable for a time, but this need not deter any 
youth who desires to adopt motor engineering and is willing to prepare 
himself thoroughly with a view to obtaining a good position in due 
course. 


Motorcycles for Ex-Soldiers. 

The Auto-Cycle Union has, I know, been trying for some time to 
obtain concessions from the authorities regarding the preferential release 
of Government motorcycles for purchase by ex-soldiers. I was very 
glad when Mr. Loughborough, the genial secretary, informed me the 
other day that the Union had been successful in their efforts. It seems 
altogether right that those who have fought for us should have a special 
opportunity of buying any motors, new or otherwise, which are not now 
required for national service. Mr. Loughborough told me that a special 
concession has been granted by the Government to the War Motors 
Association by which ex-motorcycle despatch riders, who have served 
as such in any branch of the Services, are to be given first refusal of a 
large number of surplus Government motorcycles. The only condition 
attached to the offer is that the motorcycles shall not be re-sold within 
six months. The following machines, I understand, are available at 
the time of this number going to press :—Several hundred new Douglas 
motorcycles, in crates, at from £60 to 4.70; a large number of repaired 
motorcycles at £40 to 450, and a quantity of repairable machines at 
various prices. Application shoul be made in the first instance to the 
Secretary, Auto-Cycle Union, 83, Pall Mall, S.W.1, stating the name 
of the unit in which the applicant served as a motor-cyclist and date of 
his discharge. 

I am hoping that before long I may have similar information 
regarding the release of Government cars. There are a great many 
discharged officers and men to whom a car at a reasonable price would 
be a veritable boon just now. Personally I can seen no reason why a 
large number of Government motors, both touring cars and transport 
vehicles, could not be released at once, and it is certainly to be hoped 
that some such arrangement as the A.C.U. has secured for motorcyclists 
will be extended to ex-army men who desire to purchase Government 
cars. Probably the first offer would be restricted to officers and men 
who have served in mechanically propelled units, but even so, it would 
go far to meet the insistent demand of those who desire to obtain cars 
for civilian and business purposes and of others who would benefit 
by their use. 


The Atlantic Flight 


I would add my note to the chorus of praise at the crossing of the 
Atlantic by aeroplane. This was really a great achievement—alike for 
pilot and navigator, designers and builders of aeroplane, engines and 
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fittings. To leave Newfoundland at 4.15 p.m. on Saturday and be in 
Ireland at 9.30 a.m. on Sunday conjures up limitless possibilities in the 
imagination. The technical observer, however, knows that much has 
got to be done before trans-Atlantic aviation is established on practic- 
able lines for passenger transport and as a commercial proposition. 
Personally, I look to the lighter than air machine in the form of the 
rigid dirigible to hasten matters in this direction. But this in no way 
detracts from the magnificent performance of Captain Sir John 
Alcock, D.S.C., and Lieut. Sir A. Whitten Brown, or the machine 
that bore them across. Meeting Sir John soon after his arrival in 
England, I was pleased to find him looking as fit as when | saw him a 
few days before his departure for America. In an aeroplane venture of 
this description much of the element of success or otherwise is vested 
in the pilot and navigator, and knowing something of what the gallant 
aviators experienced on the Atlantic crossing, I can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the degree of endurance which both of them manifested. 

As a motorist I am glad to think that it is the evolution of the 
petrol engine which made such a flight as this possible. Aviation could 
not possibly have been what it is to-day had not automobile engineering 
provided the impetus. This flight is a great accomplishment for the 
Vickers-Vimy aeroplane, but the success is equally shared with the 
Rolls-Royce Eagle engines, and is contributed to by each accessory 
that formed a part of the victorious machine. The trans-Atlantic 
Vickers-Vimy was fitted with two Rolls-Royce Eagle-type engines, each 
of 360 H.P. and having twelve water-cooled cylinders arranged V 
fashion. Four carburettors and four six-cylinder magnetos were fitted 
to each engine, and during the 16 hours occupied by the flight the 
power units gave no trouble whatever. They, with their accessories, 
were British productions throughout. 

Sir John Alcock, by the way, is a keen motorist, as are practically 
all flying men. His enthusiasm is bestowed upon both cars and motor- 
cycles, and he has had an extensive experience of the leading makes. 
Sir John had a wonderful reception when he visited the great rally of 
motorcyclists at Bristol promoted by the Auto-Cycle Union, where many 
of his old motorcycling friends were overjoyed to welcome him in the 
capacity of the Atlantic conqueror. I happen to know that he is casting 
his eye around certain post-war models, and now that the great venture 
is accomplished I have no doubt motoring sportsmen will soon have an 
opportunity of greeting him on the road in a car that is sure to be the 
latest thing in automobile development. 


Motors at the Derby 

It has long been recognised that the motor—both car and cycle— 
is the faithful handmaid of the great majority of sports. To what 
extent horse racing is now dependent upon motor vehicles it would be 
difficult to estimate. The classic series of meetings at Epsom last 
month provided remarkable evidence of how motoring and racing 
enthusiasm runs together. Despite what one hears of the prevailing 
shortage of cars, the Epsom road on Derby day simply swarmed with 
them. In fact motors of all descriptions abounded, from the privately 
hired omnibus to the modest enthusiast with his Aut-- Vheel and 
bicycle. It was very noticeable that most of the private cars and motor- 
cycle outfits were grossly overloaded; in several instances as many as 
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five people being observed upon a long-suffering sidecar combination. 
Even so, breakdowns and accidents were remarkably few. But- one 
could not help wondering what would have happened in certain con- 
gested areas if police control had been removed by the threatened strike. 
The drive down to Epsom and back on Derby day is not a very pleasant 
experience in itself, there are too many at the same game. ‘But most 
motorists within reach of the course go, and | think the real motoring 
enthusiast generally manages to enjoy the out and home trip more than 
he does the actual racing ! 
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What we all desire 


EACE, prosperity and plenty —these are the 
aspirations of every one of us to-day. 


Peace in the home—a reasonable degree of com- 
fort and leisure, with freedom from domestic labour 
worries ; prosperity in the industrial world—increasc d 
output with better living and working conditions for 
the men and women employed ; and plenty in field, 
farm and garden—a land where rationing and soaring 
food prices are nothing but an evil dream. 


And the way to that great goal? 


One sign-post pointing along it is inscribed “ Scientific 
Coal Conservation ’’—that is, the distillation of raw 
coal in the country’s gasworks. 


The use of gas means—in the home, increased comfort, con- 
venience and fuel economy, with the abolition of much of the 
most unpleasant domestic drudgery ; in the industrial world, 
the introduction of improved machinery, a higher rate and 
quality of output per hand employed, less labour, greater clean- 
liness, better hygienic conditions—and a never failing supply 
of those constituents of coal, lost when it is consumed in its 
crude form, which are essential to industry ; and on the land, 
record harvests largely brought about by the more general use 
of sulphate of ammonia and the other fertilisers also recovered 
in the process of gas making. 


Therefore, for the sake of peace, prosperity and plenty—and 
to lessen the drain on our fast-diminishing coal reserves—use 
gas wherever possible and urge others to follow your example, 
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ANNUAL APPEAL is made for 


HALF-CROWNS 
to help to pay the Food Bull for their great family of 7,238 
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HE best recommendation you can 

have of a tyre is that of a driver. 

It is he who knows the tyre which 

does its work best and gives no trouble. 

That is the tyre which, left to himself, 

he chooses. He is disinterested and wants 
only the best. 
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This fact has been realised by the writer of 
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Where 
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and were spoken of so highly by the drivers, that 
I thought some day I would like to have some.” 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME 
Just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying © 


This is the Natural Way 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 

: liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and. the nerves normal. . 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 
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STOP and THINK 


WENTY, thirty, or forty years on the road of life, it is time for you 

t to stop and think seriously as to what your position may be ten or , 
fifteen years hence. To-day in the height and strength’ of your 
manhood, you may be doing well—happy in your life with your loved 


ones—strong and eager in your work. But who can tell how long your 
good fortune may last, or when your wife and {amily may be left to face 
the world without your aid ? 


then ? 

Why not start now te make certain provision for your future by means 
of endowment Assurance .?—an investment providing benefits no other 
form of investment or saving can offer. Should you unfortunately die 
before the policy matures, the full amount, plus profits due at the time, : 
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is a proposition every man and woman should seriously consider, It isa duty you owe to yourself 
and your dear ones, and it is well to remember that the earlier you take up a policy the lower are the 
premiums. Send a postcard to-day, and obtain particulars of this advantageous form of investment. 
Please ask for ‘' Endowment Insurance” prospectus. Address: Life Department 


--- BAGL 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 


3 i 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 2. : 
HEAD OFFICE: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON. E.C. 3, 
hout the United Kingdom., Application for Agencies invited, 


Branches and Agents throug 
j ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000 
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has always been to provide 
motor cars which. shall 
combine the qualities of. 


SIMPLICITY 
RELIABILITY 
COMFORT and 
ELEGANCE 


‘THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
Co., Ltd. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Showrooms- 106, Deansgate. 
Londom and District Agents for Cars: 
j. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W.1. 


To the unique reputation won in com- ~ 
titive trials previous to the war, the 
unbeam has now to add even greater 

fame gained in the competition of war, 

by means of the perfection of 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


SUNBEAM 1919 MODELS; 


16 HP. 4cyl. with touring body _ £790 
24 6 cyl. £1,100 


Equipped with electric starting and lighting set, spare wheel and tyre. 
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